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Pag.  5 — Orator  togatus. 

"  16— Publius  Vergilius  Maro. 

"  24— Calliope. 

"  33— Cupido. 

"  34— Venus. 

"  40 — Acropolis. 

14  42 — Sacrificium. 

"  43— Avernus— Cumae— Gaurus. 

"  43— Oraculum. 

u  45— Apollo. 

Accedit  imago  CaI  IvlI  Caesaris, 


Pag.  47— Cicero. 

M  67—  Priamus. 

"  73— Planities  Trojae. 

M  73— Hector  Victor. 

"  74— Achilles  Victor. 

"  74— Troja. 

"  103— Julius  Caesar. 

"  108— Horatius. 

"  180— Tusci. 

"  131— Pluto  et  Proserpina. 

quae  in  tabula  chalybeia  incisa  est. 


Iter  est  timgum  per  praecepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  exempla.— Seneca. 


NOVI  a     rp  T   "XT  MENSE  MAI. 

E BOR AC!.  _/Y_    X    JL   JNI    jli   •  MDCCCLXXXIIII. 

"  Multa  Roga :  RetineDocta:  Retenta  Ztoce."— Comenius. 


Lector :  Quid  tibi  vis,  O  epbemeris  parvula  ? 

Latine :  Ut  Terenti  verba  flectam :  Latini  nibil  a  me  alienum  puto.  "  iVora. 
c»m  tern  praeclarum  est  scire  Latine  quam  turpe  nescire.'1'1 — Cic.  Bexjt.  cxl,. 


COMPENDIUM  GRAMMATICES. 

Nomen  dividitur  in  duas  partes — in  substantivum  et  adjecti- 
vum. 

Nomen  adjectivum  adjicitur  nominibus  substantivis  ad  eorun- 
dem  qualitatem  vel  quantitatem  declarandam,  ut  Caelum  prof  nu- 
dum, nix  alba. 

Pronomen  pro  nomine  est  (vel  nominis  officio  fungitur)  ut  Me.. 

Nomen  substantivum  in  duas  partes  dividitur — in  proprium 
et  appellativum. 

Proprium  uni  tantum  convenit. 

Appellativum  est  commune  multis. 

De  nomine  adjectivo  vocabulo  "  comparatio  "  utimur. 

Gradus  comparationis  sunt  tres,  positivus,  comparativus,  su- 
perlativus. 

Comparativus  positivo  praefertur. 

Superlativus  comparativo  superfertur. 

Genera  sunt  masculinum,  femininum,  neutrum. 

Numeri  sunt  singularis  et  pluralis. 

Casus  sunt  nominativus,  genetivus,  dativus,  accusativus,  voce- 
tivus,  ablativus.    [Vel  casus  latinus.] 

(Per  nominativum  aliquid  nominamus. 

Per  gen.  genus  cujuscunque  quaerimus. 

Per  dat.  alicui  aliquid  nos  dare  demonstramus. 

[Per  acc.  accusamus.] 

Per  voc.  vocamus  aliquem. 

Per  abl.  nos  ab  aliquo  auferre  demonstramus.) 
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Verbum  est  activum  vel  passivum  vel  neutrum  vel  deponens. 

Tempora  verborum  sunt  praesens,  praeteritum  imperfectum, 
perfectum,  plusquamperfeetum,  futurum,  futurum  exactum. 

Modi  verborum  sunt  indicativus,  subjunctivus,  imperativus, 
infinitivus. 

Species  verborum  sunt  incboativa,  diminutiva,  frequentativa, 
desiderativa. 

Personae  verborum  sunt  tres — prima,  secunda,  tertia. 
Numeri  verborum  sunt  duo — singularis  et  pluralis. 
Conjugationes  verborum  sunt  quatuor — prima,  secunda,  tertia, 
quarta. 

Participium  partem  capit  nominis,  partemque  verbi.  Genus, 
casus,  tempus,  numerus  participio  accidunt. 

Adverbium,  adjectum  verbo,  significationem  explanat  et  im- 
plet. 

Praepositio  praeponitur  aliis  partibus  orationis.    (Vel  per 
appositionem,  ut  eo  ad  philosophos,  vel  per  compositionem,  ut  adeo. 
Conjunctio  conjungit  alias  partes  orationis. 
Interjectio  interjicitur  aliis  partibus  orationis. 

EPISTULA. 

WlLKESBAERE. 

Mihi  hodie  otiosae,  epistulam  non  magnam  scribere  contigit,  quae, 
mmemor  fati  Marsyae,  Plinium  imitari  velit.  Sexta  satira  Juvenalis 
praebet  materiam.  Si  vis,  mittam :  si  autem  satis  habes,  ne  dubitare- 
ris  aperte  dicere.  E.  H.  R. 

ECCE  OVA  GALLINAM  DOCENTA.    Fabula  Russica.    [E.  M.  Ep- 
stein.'] 

Erat  olim  gallina  senior  atque  rebus  familiaribus  perita,  quae 
prima  aestate,  super  nido  facto  atque  ovis  pleno,  nunc  sapiens 
mater  et  expectans  sedebat.  Judicio  perito  atque  solicitudine 
omnibus  suis  curabat  ut  quidquid  suum  calorem,  natura  desi- 
deratum, idoneo  reciperet  tempore.  Multos  ita  dies  agebatur,  et 
vita  crescebat  augebaturque,  sed  forsitan  paulo  plus  quam  pro 
salute  aliquorum.  Dum  mater  ova  reponebat  iterum  iterumque 
querella  criminationesque  ortae  ab  extremis  sunt.  "  Ne  me,"  dicit 
unum,  "  de  luce  privandum  est ! " — "  Et  ne  me,"  dicit  aliud,  "  de 
aere  puro  !  " — "  Vah ! "  superbitim  ac  contemptim  clamat  tertium, 
"peribimus  vero  omnes  sub  hoc  regimine  obscurato  tenebrisl 
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Subvenimus  igitur  ipsa  singula  quidque  vitae  suae  I — At  tu 
mater,"  irridens  addidit,  "  adspicias  quarum  genus  novum  rerum 
cap  ax  est ! n — Talibus  dictis  omnia  in  extremis  non  solum  locis 
manserunt,  contemptisque  omnibus  emendationibus  matris  iteratis, 
sed  etiam  se  ad  lucem  aeraque  gelidum  vertunt. — Et  mater,  frus- 
tris  deinde  defessa  laboribus,  haec  relinquit,  salutemque  cetero- 
rum  sub  plumis  suis  mollibus  tegit  curatque. — Deinde  natalis  per- 
venit,  et  singuli  (nunc  jam  non  singula,  aut  quid,  ut  pridem), 
rostris  e  corticibus  erumpunt,  et  omnes  ad  percurrendem  se  confe- 
runt,  sed  non  omnes  solertia  eadem.  Hie  unus,  duae,  tortis  collis 
*  spectant  hue  et  illuc  currunt;  hie  duo,  claudi  alteribus  pedi- 
bus  plus  procidere  quam  procedere  videntur ;  illic  aliqui  pravis 
alis  ac  distortis  horribili  sunt  visu.  Et  non  deerant  etiam,  qu- 
sano  corpore  turbati  tamen  mente,  per  aera  rannis  instar  saltai 
bant.  Et  erant  autem  proles  secuti  viam  rationis  veritatisque 
benignae  naturae  rerum,  qui  cum  matre  solitis,  etsi  veteribus,  iti- 
neribus  peragebant. 

Pro  bono  scholarum  publico. 

SEMPERNE  FLOREBUNT  STUDIA  LATIN  A  ?  [Samuel  Brooks.] 

Pauca  scribere  velim  de  causis  cur  credendum  sit  studia  Latina  inter  artes 
liberates  semper  locum  insignem  habitura  esse.  Nonnulli  sunt  in  hoc  saeculo 
negotii  et  festinationis  pleno  qui  haec  studia  intra  fines  exiguos  esse  coercenda 
contendant.  Contra  quam  postulationem  si  nihil  aliud  dicere  haberemus,  satis 
erat  respondere,  permultos  esse  qui  suo  ingenio  et  naturae  stimulis  incitati  ad 
haec  ipsa  studia  hisque  similia  se  applicent.  Quod  ipsum  est  argumento.  Na- 
tura  enim,  ut  Cicero  Catonem  facit  dicentem,  optima  dux  est,  cui  repugnare 
nihil  aliud  sit  nisi  bellare  cum  dis.  Alii  ergo  in  rem  publicam  incumbant, 
alii  in  mercaturam,  alii  in  philosophiam,  alii  in  physica,  alii  etiam,  naturam 
sequentes,  nullo  impediente,  in  studia  Latina.  Hi  praeterea  non  solum  non 
impediendi,  sed  etiam  hortandi.  Si  enim  homines  hac  in  re  bestiis  praestant 
quod  soli  facultatem  verbis  exprimendi  quid  sentiant  habent,  enitendum  est 
profecto  ut  praecipue  excolatur  haec  divina  facultas.  Non  igitur  decebit  una 
lingua  esse  contentum,  si  cui  per  occasionem  et  ingenium  concessum  erit  ut 
compos  sit  alterius. 

Illud  etiam  ad  haec  studia  dehortanda  parvi  refert,  scripta  Latina,  Anglice 
reddita,  eis  usui  esse  qui  Latine  nesciant.  Quod  quidem  verum  est,  sed  lin- 
gua Latina  nihilo  minus  proprietatibus  suis  ornata  pretium  per  se  habet,  quod 
pretium  scilicet  non  idcirco  amittitur  aut  minuitur,  quod  aliis  quoque  Unguis 
sunt  suae  proprietates  et  pretium.  Si  in  exteris  terris  sunt  loca  amoena,  tem- 
pla  et  aedificia,  signa  et  statuae,  quibus  ut  perfruamur  peregrinandum  est,  si 
amoenitates  illae  fluminis,  fontis,  montium,  nemorum  dignae  sunt  quae  homi- 
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nes  ut  suis  oculis  videant  ad  tantos  itinerum  labores  invitent,  multo  magis 
humanitatis  atque  doctrinae  studiosos  non  dedecet,  finibus  suae  linguae  re- 
lictis,  ad  cognitionem  trahi  linguae  Latinae.  Gaditanus  ille  f  ama  non  nomine 
notus,  cupiditate  T.  Livium  videndi  commotus,  usque  ad  Romam  iter  confecit.. 
Sic  nobis  iter,*  ut  ita  dicam,  in  litteras  Latinas  faciendum,  si  nulla  alia  de 
causa  ut  saltern  Liviani  sermonis  jucunditatem  et  ubertatem  ipsi  cognosca- 
mus.  Nec  satis  est  nobis  ut  illi  semel  vidisse ;  in  scriptis  moramur,  in  manus 
etiam  atque  etiam  sumimus,  donee  memoriae  verba  inhaereant ;  clare  legi- 
mus,  ut  auribus  quoque  numeros  et  modos  percipiamus.  Nec  Livius  tantum 
sed  ceteri  scriptores  Latini  qui  ad  summam  laudem  pervenirunt,  studiose  lec- 
titati  oblectationem  honestissimam  suppeditant.  Qui  Latine  yel  modice  sciet 
subsidia  sibi  in  omne  vitae  tempus  paraverit.  Sua  in  manu  quasi  clavem 
tenebit  magni  thesauri  in  quern  ad  arbitrium  suum  ingrediatur. 

Adhuc  de  libertate  jure  omnibus  concessa  naturam  sequendi  et  de  delecta- 
tione  honesta  in  litteris  Latinis  cognoscendis  capta  dixi.  Restat,  quoniam 
de  utilitate  non  sine  causa  in  omni  re  quaeritur,  ut  ostendam  utilitatem  his 
in  rebus  inesse  non  parvam.  Haec  utilitas  nimirum  neque  ad  negotium 
obeundum  protinus  neque  ad  victum  quaerendum,  quamquam  victus  ipse 
nonnullis  deesset  si  Latina  docere  intermitterent,  sed  ad  humanitatem  atque 
disciplinam  valet. 

Utilis  est  et  necessaria  linguae  Latinae  scientia  si  nostram  ipsorum  lin- 
guam  vere,  perfecte,  erudite  inspexisse  volumus.  Nam  aut  ex  Latinis  f ontibus 
fluit  magna  ex  parte  noster  sermo  aut  ex  eisdem  unde  Latinus,  quo  eundum 
est  si  originem  cursumque  plane  perspiciamus.  Hoc  vero  non  omnibus  con- 
ceditur,  eruditi  autem  hoc  amisso  aliquid  certo  desiderarent. 

Mentis  disciplina  praeterea  his  laboribus  quotidianis  maxime  adjuvatur. 
Si  mentis  motus  cum  verbis  conjuncti  sunt,  si  ut  quidam  volunt  nihil  cogita- 
tione  nisi  per  usum  verborum  comprehendimus,  turn  profecto  diligens  tracta- 
tio  sermonis  et  grammaticorum,  interpretatio,  electio,  constructio  verborum, 
usus  litterarum  elegantium  ad  mentis  disciplinam,  vigorem,  ubertatem  perti- 
nent. At  in  nostra  lingua  studenda  et  tractanda,  dicet  quispiam,  disciplinam 
similem  consequi  possumus.  Credo :  sed  meliore  disciplina  nos.adsuef acimus, 
si  cum  in  nostra  turn  in  altera  vel  etiam  in  pluribus  linguis,  si  licet,  versamur. 
Omnibus  fere  linguis  quasi  cognatione  inter  se  conjunctis,  perfectio  quaedam 
integritasque  sermonis  extrinsecus  sumitur,  quae  aliter  deest.  "  Ut  qui  pila 
ludunt,  non  utuntur  in  ipsa  lusione  artificio  proprio  palaestrae,  sed  indicat 
ipse  motus  didicerintne  palaestram  an  nesciant,"  sic  mentis  motis  disciplinam 
saepe  declarat  his  studiis  esse  perf  ectam  atque  politam.  Haec  disciplina  porro 
non  solum  ex  vi  et  vigore,  sed  etiam  ex  humanitate  et  cultu  constat. 

Denique,  sermonis  praesertim  elegantia  augebitur,  plenior  net  oratio  nos- 
tra, si  Latina  studiose  legemus.  Ex  omni  enim  exemplari  nobis  proposito 
colorem  et  virtutem  dicendi  sensim  accipiet  sermo  noster.  Ut  "  qui  aliquid 
fingunt,  etsi  turn  pictura  nihil  utuntur,  tamen,  utrum  sciant  pingere  an  nesci- 
ant, non  obscurum  est,"  sic  in  dicendo  ac  scribendo,  etiam  si  proprie  sermo 
ille  non  adhibeatur,  declaratur  tamen  nos  in  manu  habuisse  scriptores  illos 
antiquitatis,  qui  neque  quod  Latine  scripserint  neque  ob  vetustatem  rejiciendi 
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sunt.  Tantum  abest  enim  ut  ob  vetustatem  minoris  aestimandi  sint,  ut  ver- 
-bum  illud  antiquissimus  idem  quod  optimus  vel  honestissimus  valeat.  Lin- 
gua Latina  non  periit,  immortalis  est,  immo  extra  priores  fines  egressa  est. 
'Quicquid  in  ea  amavimus  nunc  nostrum  est,  et  omnium  temporum  erit,  om- 
nium terrarum. 

LATINITAS  INTER  MANES.1 

Apud  inferos  mortui  non  uno  eodemque  modo  Latine  loquuntur.  Philo- 
lologus  Oxoniensis  in  Elysio,  primum  Cicerone  aspecto,  laetus  clamat :  En 
Sissero  /    Sisseronem  tandem  aspishio  !    Salvi,  Sissero  ! 

Cui  clarissimus  orator,  subito  vultu  mutato,  graviterque  commotus  :  Quid 
sibi  vult  horrenda  salutatio  ista?  Sissero  nomen  cuiusdam  serpentis  esse 
videtur.  Mene  Sisseronem  esse  !  Vox  tua  tremenda  sibilat.  Trepido ;  num 
in  anguem  mutatus  sum  ? 

Oxoniensis  mirans,  Nonni  est,  inquit,  nomen  teuum  Sissero  ? 

Minime  !  Cicero  sum ;  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 

Turn  ille,  male  verba  eius  imitans,  Marcu-us  Tulliu-us  Kl-lke-eyro  repetit. 
Tu  parum  delicate  loqueris  ;  syllabam  us  nimis  longam  more  rustico  facis  \ 
verum  sonum  non  discernis. 

Ml  awtem  djewdisi,  nos  eleganshiuss  duhhiussqul  quam  teu,  Sissero,  Latainl 

•  dissimus} 

Barbare,  non  aures  meas  torquens,  animum  enecans  cessaveris  !  Partim 
divino,  partim  non  percipio  sensum  tuum.  Unde  hue  venisti  ?  TJbi  terrarum 
natus  ?  quo  in  loco  sermone  Latino  loqui  tarn  inhumane  didicisti  ? 

Britannuss  vel  Angluss  sum  ex  pe-etrie  mi-ie  Oxonie  ;  aibai  3  in  Acadi-lmie 
Unguam  tuam  disseri  didisai. 

Iam  intellego ;  dissere  didisai  in  ore  tuo  dicer e  didici  vult  significare.  Hoc 

•  est  linguam  Latinam  plane  pervertere,  interficere.  Sed  Oxonia,  Anglus  voca- 
bula  ignoro  ;  Britannus  satis  notum.  Itaque  ex  Britannia  sub  umbras  imas 
ad  nos  venisti.  Britannia  inter  provincias  Caesaris  erat ;  invocandus  est 
Caesar. 

Heus,  tu,  Gai  Iuli !    Hue  ades  ! 

Vix  haec  dixerat,  advenit  umbra  Caesaris  magna. 

Turn  homunculus  Oxoniensis  vehementer  concitatus,  Si-ize-er,  inquit,  mag- 
nanimi-i  Si-ize-er  !  ! 

Igitur  non  dius  habitas  Olympum  !  Quis  nessit  vosem  leuam  immorte-elem : 
vi-inai}  vaidai,  vaisai  !  4 

Caesar,  haec  audiens  horrescit.  0  mi  Cicero,  inquit,  quae  conscientia 
mala  umbram  istam  agitat ;  quid  habet  ?  Nam  certe  non  sanus  est  homo ; 
neque  vox  sonat  hominem. 

Immo,  Caesar,  ex  tua  Britannia  hue  venit. 


1  V.  pag.  268. 

2  Me  autem  iudice,  nos  elegantius  dulciusque  quam  tu,  Cicero,  Latine  di- 
<scimus.  3  Ibi. 

4  Quis  nescit  vocem  tuam  immortalem  :  ueni,  uidi,  uici. 
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At,  respondit  Caesar,  sermo  eius  neque  Britannicus  nec  humanus  est ; 
non  di,  non  homines  linguam  istiusmodi  audiverunt  unquam.  Iam  ipse  vin- 
cor ;  fugio.  Vale. 

Turn  Cicero  :  Quousque  tandem  abutere,  barbare,  patientia  nostra  ?  Tibi 
non  licet  in  Elysio  diutius  morari ;  non  feram,  non  patiar,  non  sinam. 

Hinc  abi  ad  Tisiphonen ;  forsitan  ilia  vocem  tuam  sibilantem  intellegat 
et  diligat. 

Ilium  his  prosequitur  dictis  atque  Elysio  amplo  emittit  laetus  ridenteque 
Tullius  ore.  F. 

CUM  BIBLIOPOLA. 

Recepisti  nuper,  videtur,  magnam  librorum  copiam :  desidero  eos  videre. 
Libenter,  domine,  tibi  eos  exhibebo ;  modo  cista  exempti :  tu  primus  eos 
pertractas. 

Sunt  omnes  isti  recentes  ? 

Non,  domine ;  alii  recentis,  alii  veteris  editionis.  Spero  te  aliquos  studio 
respondentes  inventurum.  Cape  librorum  catalogum.  Puer,  libros  nuper 
receptos  viro  ostende. 

Quot  voluminibus  opus  illud  dispositum  ? 

TJndeviginti,  bone  vir. 

Habesne  Voluptates  Spei  Cambelli  ? 

Non,  omnes  autem  alios  Anglicos  poetas  habeo. 

Libros  Latinos  videre  libet. 

Scalas  ergo  ascendamus.  Haec  omnia  Maronis  opera.  Hie  Tullius,  sed 
jam  venditus. 

Estne  Naso  inter  libros  tuos  ?  Ejus  metamorphoses  jucundissimae  sunt. 
Eas  duodecim  annos  natus  recitabam. 

Naso  non  mihi  est;  sed  Juvenalis,  Lucanus,  Curtius,  Sallustius,  Tacitus. 

Curtius  pueris  aptus ;  viris  Tacitus.  Multos  Annales  legendo  dies  juve- 
nem  me  condere  memini.    Eos  rursus  videam. 

Non  istos  habeo,  sed  Historias,  et  Agricolam,  et  Germaniam. 

Praesta  Horatium  potius ;  sed  qui  libri  sunt  illi  ? 

Illi  Graeci  libri  sunt :  veni  tu  ipse  et  vide.  Hie  est  Thucydides,  Demos- 
thenes, Plato,  Homerus,  Sophocles,  iEschylus,  multi  alii. 

Non  istis  indigeo  ;  sed  exemplum  Lexici  Worcesteriani  desidero. 
Deest.    Possum  autem  tibi  Walkerianum  Lexicon  praebere. 
Vendisne  Johnsonianum  Lexicon  ? 

Unum  tantum  exemplum  remanet,  jam  usum  sed  optime  conservatums 
neque  caro  pretio. 
Novum  cupio. 
Quaeram  tibi  exemplum. 
Si  vile  sit,  erne. 

Nova  exempla  hujus  libri  non  inveniri  possunt:  non  amplius  impri- 
mitur. 

Nonne  apud  tot  bibliopolas  id  reperire  potes  ? 
Bostoniam  mittam  necesse  erit. 
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Philadelphiam  potius  mittas,  si  in  Novo  Eboraco  reperire  nequiveris. 
Scisne  nuin  futurum  sit  lit  denuo  imprimatur  ? 

Sub  prelo  est,  sed  nemo  novit  quando  in  lucem  proditurum  sit. 
Ecce  ergo  index  librorum  quos  elegi. 
Domumne  eos  mittam  ? 

Ita,  et  mihi  rationem  debiti.  Professor  Hopson. 

MARMOR. 

Cave  canem. 
hie  jacet 
fidus 

illustri  canina  progenie  natus 
cursu  fortis.  naribus  acer.  furibus  invisus. 
sedulo  latravit.  parce  momorsit. 
semper  herum  secutus 
opiparem  offam  meruit 
et  nunquam  alienum  prandium  abripuit 
multum  fletus 
in  gloriosa  senectute  crura  tetendit 
prid.  id.  maii 

MDCCCLXXXIII. 


COLLOQUIA  HORATIANA. 

Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laetitia,  moriture  Delli. 
Seu  moestus  omni  tempore  vixeris, 
Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  reclinatum  bearis 
Interiore  nota  Falerni. 
Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
Ramis,  et  obliquo  laborat 

Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ? 
Hue  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  brevis 
Flores  amoenos  ferre  jube  rosae 


Dum  res  et  aetas  et  Sororum 
Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 
Cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 
Villaque,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit ; 
Cedes  ;  et  extructis  in  altum 
Divitiis  potietur  heres. 
Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente,  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur ;  omnium 
Versatur  urna  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aeternum 
Exsilium  impositura  cymbae. 

Hor.,  Car.  II,  3.1 


A.  Nonne  poeta  amicum  hortatur,  ut  res  adversas  aequo  animo  accipiat  ? 

B.  Ita  est :  quare  verbo  memento  utitur  ? 

A.  Non  est  dubium  quin  Dellius  praecepta  philosophorum  saepe  legerit. 

B.  Nonne  res  arduae  a  rebus  adversis  differunt  ? 

A.  Ita  prorsus ;  Livius  "  ascensus  arduus  et  difficiiis "  habet :  Cicero. 
"  Magnum  opus  et  arduum  "  ;  res  arduas  moleste  ferimus,  inviti  toleramus. 


1  Vide  Latinb,  p.  211. 
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B.  Utrum  credis  difficilius,  res  adversas  aequo  animo  an  secundas  mo- 
•destia  ferre  ? 

A.  Quis  litem  judicet  ?    Est  autem  hominis  bonis  fortunae  laetari. 

B.  Quales  viri  laetitia  insolenti  gaudere  solent  ? 

A,  Nonne  verbum  ipsum  animadvertis  ?  Cicero  de  quibusdam  scribit, 
qui  se  in  insperatis  repentinisque  pecuniis  insolentius  jactent. 

B.  Memini :  est,  credo,  philosophi  manibus,  linguae,  irae,  laetitiae  tempe- 
rare. 

A.  Ita  est :  Cicero  in  Tusculanis  (iii,  8)  hanc  virtutem  turn  temperantiam, 
turn  moderationem,  turn  modestiam  appellat. 

B.  Quare  dicit  poeta  "  moriture  Delli "  ? 

A.  Breve  est  spatium  vitae  ;  minimum  interest  resne  adversae  an  secun- 
dae  Dellio  morituro  accidant. 

B.  Credisne  oportere  hominem  omne  tempus  aetatis  in  tristitia  degere  ? 

A.  Minime  vero  ;  qui  in  laboribus  et  curis  versatur,  num  ei  tota  vita  in 
maestitia  degenda  ? 

B.  Viro  magni  laboris,  credo,  curis  interdum  depositis,  quiete  corpus  re- 
ficere  licet. 

A.  Quis  dubitet  ?  festis  diebus  se  beatum  efficere  debet.  In  viridi  prato 
ab  urbe  remoto  recumbat,  et  libris,  amicis,  vino  veterrimo  gaudeat. 

B.  Si  omne  autem  tempus  temporibus  reipublicae  aut  negotiis  est  trans- 
inittendum,  festis  diebus  neglectis,  nonne  est  sapientis  aequo  animo  fortunae 
cedere  ? 

A.  Bene;  hunc  etiam,  qui  festos  dies  celebrat,  otio  vinoque  moderate 
frui  decet. 

B.  Credisne  poetam  locum  in  praediis  Delli  describere  ? 

A.  Probabile  est.  Nonne  tibi  quasi  ante  oculos  venit  ?  Tortuoso  cursu 
saltum  amoenum  celer  rivus  percurrit,  cujus  ripis  altae  pinus  et  populi  albae 
mixtae  umbram  afferunt. 

B.  Nonne  vinum,  unguenta,  flores  nostro  poetae  gratissima  erant  ? 

A.  Ita  sane.  Conviviis  Komanorum  neque  unguenta  neque  coronae 
florum  deerant.  [V.  C.  I,  17,  et  III,  14.]  Rosas  violasque,  ut  vina  innoxia 
facientes,  maxime  petebant. 

B.  Persuadetne  Dellio,  ut  conviviis  sub  divo  fruatur,  dum  res  secundae 
patiantur  ? 

A.  Dum  ei  res  secundae,  dum  juventus,  dum  vita  sit,  jubet  festis  diebus 
amicisque  laetari ;  Parcae  imminent. 

B.  Coemeratne  Dellius  agros  vicinos,  ut  praedia  rustica  augeret  ? 

A.  Ita  videtur.  Domum  magnam  villamque  in  ripa  Tiberis  aedificave- 
rat ;  rem  familiarem  tamen  non  profuderat,  sed  agris,  servis,  divitiis  auctus 
est. 

B.  Nonne  monet  Dellium  ut  ei  moriendum  sit  ? 

A.  Monet ;  heres  divitiis  curis  laboribusque  auctis  potietur. 

B.  Qui  antiquissima  stirpe  natus  est,  num  ei  mortem  effugere  licet  ? 

A.  Minime;  nec  illi  parcitur,  qui  loco  infimo  ortus  est.  Et  divites  et 
pauperes  sunt  mortis  victimae. 
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B.  Utrum  in  hac  vita  habitamus  an  breve  tempus  moramur  ? 

A.  Cicero  dicit  naturam  nobis  commorandi  deversorium,  non  habitandi 
dedisse,  et  oportere  ex  vita  discedere  tanquam  ex  hospitio  non  tanquam  ex 
domo. 

B.  Homerusne  fingit  Mercurium  umbras  mortuorum  in  Orcum  cogere  ? 

A.  Memini :  quam  pulchre  deum  pingit !  quern  locum  Vergilius  bene 
imitatus  est. 

B.  Comitiis  Romanis  initis,  nonne  tabellae  in  urna  vertebantur  ? 

A.  Bene :  judices  etiam  in  urnam  tabellas  conjiciebant ;  qualis  autem 
urna  est,  in  qua  sortes  omnium  versantur  ? 

B.  Horatius  dicit  [C.  Ill,  1]  nomina  omnium  in  capaci  urna  necessitatis 
moveri. 

A.  Sortibus  omnium  in  ampla  urna  necessitatis  versatis,  nonne  omnes 
aut  citius  aut  serius  educentur  ? 

B.  Quis  nesciat  ?    Cui  est  cymba,  quae  nos  in  aeternum  exsilium  vehet  ? 

A.  Meministi  sutilis  cymbae,  in  quam  Aenean  et  Sibyllam  Charon  invitus 
accepit. 

B.  Quis  Acheronta  transiit,  num  ei  in  patriam  suam  reverti  licet  ? 

A.  Vergilius  hunc  amnem  bene  irremeabilem  appellat.  Quae  cum  ita 
sint,  nonne  videtur  tibi  sapientis  et  dolori  et  laetitiae  temperare  ? 

E.  H.  R. 

PLINI  EPISTULARUM  VI,  16.   [T.  B.  Lindsay.] 

Quid  petiit  Tacitus  a  C.  Plinio  amlco  suo  ? 

Quam  ob  rem  hoc  petiit  ? 

Quare  egit  gratias  Pimius  ? 

Quo  modo  avuncull  eius  gloria  proposita  est  ? 

Quo  casu  interfectus  est  avunculus  ? 

Estne  casus  memorabilis  ? 

Qualia  opera  condidit  Plinius  maior  ? 

Quos  beatos  putat  Plinius  minor  ? 

Num  fuit  ille  beatus  ? 

Ubi  erat  Plinius  sub  casum  ? 

Quis  el  nubem  indicavit  ? 

Qua  specie  fuit  nubes  ? 

Quid  egerat  Plinius  ? 

Nube  indicata  quem  locum  adscendit  ? 

Ex  quo  monte  oriebatur  nubes  ? 

Quae  arbor  niibis  similitudinera  exprimit  ? 

Quo  modo  noscendum  visum  est  ? 

Nonne  potuisset  una  venire  Plinius  minor  si  voluisset  ? 

Quare  non  voluit  una  venire  ? 

Quam  ob  rem  deduxit  Plinius  quadriremes  ? 

Cui  auxilium  laturus  fuit  ? 

Quem  in  locum  prof eravit  ? 

•Quid  est  studiosl  animi  ?    Quid  est  mdximi  animi  ? 
■Qua  ex  causa  scis  Plinium  virum  fortem  fuisse  ? 
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LIBER  EXODI. 

Cap.  xv.  Tunc  cecinit  Moyses  et  filii  Israel  carmen  hoc  Domino,  et  dixe- 
runt :  Cantemus  Domino :  gloriose  nam  magnificatus  est,  equum  et  ascenso- 
rem  deiecit  in  mare. 

Fortitudo  mea,  et  laus  mea  Dominus,  et  factus  est  mihi  in  salutem :  iste 
Deus  meus,  et  glorificabo  eum.    Deus  patris  mei,  et  exaltabo  eum. 

Dominus  quasi  vir  pugnator,  omnipotens  nomen  eius. 

Currus  Pharaonis  et  exercitum  eius  proiecit  in  mare :  electi  principes  eius 
submersi  sunt  in  Mari  rubro. 

Abyssi  operuerunt  eos,  descenderunt  in  profundum  quasi  lapis. 

Dextera  tua,  Domine,  magnificata  est  in  f  ortitudine :  dextera  tua,  Domine, 
percussit  inimicum. 

Et  in  multitudine  gloriae  tuae  deposuisti  adversarios  tuos :  misisti  iram 
tuam,  quae  devoravit  eos  sicut  stipulam. 

Et  in  spiritu  furoris  tui  congregatae  sunt  aquae :  stetit  unda  fluens,  con- 
gregatae  sunt  abyssi  in  medio  mari. 

Dixit  inimicus :  Persequar  et  comprehendam,  dividam  spolia,  implebitur 
anima  mea :  evaginabo  gladium  meum,  interficiet  eos  manus  mea. 

Flavit  spiritus  tuus,  et  operuit  eos  mare :  submersi  sunt  quasi  plumbum 
in  aquis  vehementibus. 

Quis  similis  tui  in  fortibus  Domine  ?  quis  similis  tui,  magnificus  in  sancti- 
tate,  terribilis  atque  laudabilis,  f  aciens  mirabilia  ? 

Extendisti  manum  tuam,  et  devoravit  eos  terra. 

Dux  fuisti  in  misericordia  tua  populo  quern  redemisti :  et  portasti  eum  in 
fortitudine  tua,  ad  habitaculum  sanctum  tuum. 
Dominus  regnabit  in  aeternum  et  ultra. 

S.  A URELU  AUGUSTINI  CONFESSIONUM.   [Liber  IX.] 

Cap.  vi.  Nec  satiabar  illis  diebus  dulcedine  mirabili,  considerare  altitudi- 
nem  consilii  tui  super  solutem  generis  humani.  Quantum  flevi  in  hymnis  et 
canticis  tuis,  suave  sonantis  ecclesiae  tuae  vocibus  commotus  acriter !  Voces 
illae  influebant  auribus  meis,  et  eliquabatur  Veritas  tua  in  cor  meum,  et  exaestu- 
abat  inde  adfectus  pietatis ;  et  currebant  lacrimae,  et  bene  mihi  erat  cum  eis. 

Cap.  vii.  Non  longe  coeperat  Mediolanensis  ecclesia  genus  hoc  consola- 
tionis  et  exhortationis  celebrare,  magno  studio  fratrum  concinentium  vocibus 
et  cordibus.  Nimirum  annus  erat,  aut  non  multo  amplius,  cum  Iustina,  Va- 
lentiniani  regis  pueri  mater,  hominem  tuum  Ambrosium  persequeretur  haere- 
sis  suae  causa,  qua  fuerat  seducta  ab  Arianis.  Excubabat  pia  plebs  in  eccle- 
sia, mori  parata  cum  episcopo  suo,  servo  tuo.  Ibi  mater  mea,  ancilla  tua, 
sollicitudinis  et  vigiliarum  primas  tenens,  orationibus  vivebat.  Nos  adhuc  fri- 
gidi  a  calore  spiritus  tui,  excitabamur  tamen  civitate  adtonita  atque  turbata. 
Tunc  hymni  et  psalmi  ut  canerentur,  secundum  morem  Orientalium  partium, 
ne  populus  moeroris  taedio  contabesceret,  institutum  est ;  et  ex  illo  in  hodier- 
num  retentum,  multis  iam  ac  paene  omnibus  gregibus  tuis  et  per  caetera  or- 
bis  imitantibus. 

Cap.  xii.    Deinde  dormivi  et  evigilavi,  et  non  parva  ex  parte  mitigatum 
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inveni  dolorem  meum ;  atque  ut  eram  in  lecto  meo  solus,  recordatus  sum 
veridicos  versus  Ambrosii  tui :  Tu  es  enim — 

Deus  creator  omnium, 
Polique  rector,  vestiens 
Diem  decoro  lumine, 
Nociem  sopora  gratia, 

Artus  solutos  ut  quies 
Reddat  laboris  usui, 
Mentesque  fessas  adlevet, 
Luctusque  solvat  anxios. 

Atque  hide  paulatim  reducebam  in  pristinum  sensum  ancillam  tuam,  conver- 
sationemque  eius  piam  in  te  et  sancte  in  nos  blandam  atque  morigeram,  qua 
subito  destitutus  sum  ;  et  libuit  flere  in  conspectu  tuo  de  ilia  et  pro  ilia,  de 
me  et  pro  me.  Et  dimisi  lacrimas,  quas  continebam,  ut  effluerent,  quantum 
vellent,  substernens  eas  cordi  meo;  et  requievit  in  eis,  quoniam  ibi  erant 
aures  tuae,  non  cuiusquam  hominis  superbe  interpretantis  ploratum  meum. 
Et  nunc,  Domine,  confiteor  tibi  in  Uteris.  Legat  qui  volet,  et  interpretetur 
ut  volet,  et  si  peccatum  invenerit,  flevisse  me  matrem  exigua  parte  horae,  ma- 
trem  oculis  meis  interim  mortuam,  quae  me  multos  annos  fleverat,  ut  oculis 
tuis  viverem,  non  irrideat;  sed  potius  si  est  grandi  caritate,  pro  peccatis- 
meis  fleat  ipse  ad  te,  Pater  omnium  fratrum  Christi  tui. 

DE  RES  URRECTIONE. 


Plaudite  coeli, 

Currite  plenis, 

Rideat  aether, 

Carmina,  venis  ! 

Summus  et  imus 

Fundite  laetum 

Gaudeat  orbis ! 

Barbita  metrum : 

Transivit  atrae  ! 

Namque  revixit, 

Turba  procellae : 

Sicuti  dixit, 

Subiit  almae 

Pius  illaesus 

Gloria  palmae ! 

Funere  Jesus. 

Surgite  verni, 

Plaudite  montes, 

Surgite  flores, 

Ludite  f  ontes ; 

Germina  pictis 

Resonent  valles, 

Surgite  campis, 

Repetant  colles : 

Teneris  mixtae 

"  Io  revixit, 

Violis  rosae, 

Sicuti  dixit, 

Candida  sparsis 

Pius  illaesus 

Lilia  calthis ! 1 

Funere  Jesus." 

Auctor  incertus. 


1  MarigoWs.  2  lutes. 
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Qui  transgressum  praeceptionem  tuam 

hominem  et  lapsum 
Non  despexisti  neque  dereliquisti,  0 

Bone, 

Sed  visitasti  multifariam 
utpote  pius  pater, 
Concedens  ipsi  magnam  tuam  et 
pretiosam  promissionem  . 
de  vivifico  semine, 
Aperto  ipsi  ostio  fidei 

et  poenitentiae  ad  vitam, 
Et  in  plenitudine  temporum 

misisti  ipsum  Christum  tuum 
Ut  apprehenderet  semen  Abrahae, 
et  in  oblatione  vitae 
adimpleret  oboedientiam  legis, 

et  in  sacrificio  mortis 
sustineret  maledictionem  ejus, 

suaque  morte 
mundum  redimeret, 

suaque  resurrectione 
eum  vivificaret ; 
Qui  omnia  fecisti 

ut  genus  nostrum  ad  te  reduceres, 

Preces  Prix 


unde  divinae  tuae  naturae  parti- 
ceps 

et  aeternae  gloriae  compos  fieret ; 
Qui  testimonium  perhibuisti  veritati 
Evangelii  tui 

multis  et  variis  virtutibus, 
semper  memoranda  conversatione 

sanctorum  tuorum, 
admirabili  patientia  tormentorum, 
stupenda  conversione 
totius  terrarum  orbis 
ad  oboedientiam  fidei, 
nullo  armorum,  eloquentiae,  virium  in- 

terventu, 
Benedicatur,  laudetur,  celebretur, 
Magnificetur,  superexaltetur,  glorifi- 
cetur, 
sanctificetur 

Nomen  tuum, 
memoria,  et  mentio, 
et  omne  memoriale  ejus, 
et  nunc 
et  in  secula. 
Amen. 

tae  Lane.  Andrewes,  Episc.  Winton. 


ORATIO  OBLIQUA.   [B.  G.  I,  zV.] 

iv.  Earn  rem  esse  Helvetiis  per  indicium  enunciatam.  Moribus  suis 
Orgetorigem  ex  vinculis  causam  dicere  eos  coegisse:  damnatum  poenam 
sequi  oportere,  ut  igni  cremaretur.  Die  constituta  causae  dictionis,  Orgetori- 
gem ad  judicium  omnem  suam  familiam,  ad  hominum  milia  decern,  undique 
coegisse :  et  omnes  clientes  obaeratosque  suos,  quorum  magnum  numerum 
haberet,  eodem  conduxisse :  per  eos,  ne  causam  diceret,  se  eripuisse.  Cum 
civitas  ob  earn  rem  incitata  armis  jus  suum  exsequi  conaretur,  multitudi- 
nemque  hominum  ex  agris  magistratus  cogerent,  Orgetorigem  mortuum  esse ; 
neque  abesse  suspicionem,  ut  Helvetii  arbitrarentur,  quin  ipse  sibi  mortem 
conscivisset.  Henry  Veghte. 

Quis  diceret  Latinam  esse  linguam  mortem  ?  Multi  Literati  debent  gra- 
tias  Professori  Shumway  agere  qui  siccam  carinam  machinis  typographicis 
trahere  in  oceanum  literarum  tra  didit.  Beati  sunt  qui  Latine  legere  pos- 
sunt !  Omnes  quibus  lingua  Latina  gaudium  est,  novem  fascicula  habere  pos- 
sunt,  si  $3 ;  D.  Appleton,  et  Societati  reddunt. — Philadelphia  Press,  March 
10,  188 It. 
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ENGLISH  SUPPLEMENT. 

[SUPPLEMENTUM  ANGLICXJM.] 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

S.  B.  V.  B.  V. — Nearly  two  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  a  pleasant  summer's 
study,  on  the  plan  of  the  Seminarium,  a  little  circle  of  wide-awake  teachers 
asked  a  continuation  of  the  work  by  correspondence.  Leaflets  (colloquenda) 
were,  therefore,  printed  for  monthly  distribution.  The  circle — under  the 
name  "  The  Latin  Chain  " — grew  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  possible  to  found 
a  Latin  journal.  So,  in  November,  1882,  the  first  number  (eight  pages)  was 
issued.  It  met  a  very  kind  reception,  and,  with  some  increase  in  size,  was 
published  by  its  founder  through  the  school  year.  The  publication  of  Latine 
was  then  assumed  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  Latine  has  preferred  to 
let  others  discuss  it,  rather  than  consume  its  space  in  chanting  its  own  praises. 
Possibly  age  is  producing  garrulity.  At  least,  Latine  has  broken  its  rule  in 
response  to  urgent  requests  for  an  autobiography. 

While  Latine  already  counts  as  its  friends  at  home  the  great  majority  of 
Latin  teachers,  and  all  lovers  of  the  Roman  tongue,  it  rejoices  in  the  indica- 
tions of  widening  usefulness  the  coming  year.  Strong  foreign  agencies  will 
be  established,  and  more  foreign  co-operation  will  be  enjoyed. 

Latine  counts  it  the  highest  success  to  arouse  interest  in  the  study  of 
Latin ;  to  unite  teachers  of  Latin  in  a  co-operative  search  for  the  best  methods 
and  apparatus ;  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all,  pithy  hints  and  practical  illus- 
trations from  the  best  teachers.  Having  for  its  ideal  brief  and  telling  sug- 
gestions, and  shunning  verbosity,  it  also  avoids  chaotic  scrappiness.  Thor- 
oughly believing  in  "  encouraging  the  beautiful,"  or  rather  in  permitting  the 
beautiful  in  Latin  to  be  felt,  it  presents  rich  nuggets  from  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  Latin  literature  for  "  sight "  reading,  as  well  as  critical  study. 

What  does  Latine  offer  for  the  immediate  future  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  merest  foretaste  in  the  space  to  which  we  limit  ourselves.  Professor 
Lord  will,  as  special  foreign  correspondent,  send  us  from  Europe  a  series 
of  Latin  letters ;  Professor  Short  has  promised  contributions  on  "  Modern 
Latin  "  (German,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  American  writers) ;  Professor 
Robinson  and  "  E.  H.  R.,"  colloquia  upon  Latin  authors ;  Professor  Williams 
will  continue  "  Modern  Illustrations  of  Horace " ;  Professor  Doolittle  will 
treat  practically  "  Some  Distinctive  Features  of  Roman  Architecture  "  (illus- 
trated) ;  Professor  Cooper  will  select  noteworthy  "  Latin  Translations  from 
Greek  " ;  Professor  Hopson  will  contribute  colloquia  on  modern  subjects ; 
Professor  Crowell,  in  addition  to  his  admirable  aid  in  "  Ecclesiastical 
Latin  "  and  "  Book  Lists,"  will  treat  of  Pliny ;  Professor  Lindsay,  of  Horace ; 
Professor  Lincoln  has  some  interesting  matter  on  Livy ;  Professor  Fisher 
has  promised  articles  in  Latin  on  Latin  literature ;  Professor  Post,  a  list  of 
"  Side-Lights  on  Ancient  History  and  Antiquities  "  ;  Principal  Halsey,  some 
practical  suggestions  for  teaching  "  Etymology " ;  Principal  Harrison,  dis- 
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cussions  of  syntactical  points;  Principal  Tomlinson,  a  description  of  the 
education  of  a  Roman  boy.  "  Space  "  calls  "  Halt ! "  but  we  must  give  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  naming  among  our  foreign  correspondents  Rev.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  of  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Deventer,  of  Germany.  Especial  stress  will  be 
put  upon  the  work  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  to  this  department  some 
of  the  best  teachers  in  the  country  will  contribute. 

Let  every  reader  make  free  use  of  "  Notes  and  Queries.'''' 
For  suggestions  and  advice,  Latine  especially  thanks  Professors  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Short,  Crowell,  Post,  and  Lindsay. 

Latin  Pronunciation  :  Odds  and  Ends,  or  Uniformity  ? 1 

(A.)  Is  it  true  that  there  are  in  use  in  American  schools  at  least  four  sys- 
tems of  pronunciation :  English  (so  called),  Roman  (so  called),  German,  and 
Italian  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  teachers  in  large  preparatory  schools,  sending 
students  to  various  colleges  which  use  various  methods,  are  expected  to  teach 
to  members  of  the  same  class  different  methods  of  pronunciation  ?  Where 
such  teachers  undertake  to  do  this,  is  it  true  that  the  students  obtain  a  con- 
glomerate pronunciation  ?  If  such  teachers  decide  upon  one  of  these  meth- 
ods, and  teach  only  that  to  their  classes,  what  is  the  result  upon  those  stu- 
dents who  enter  a  college  where  another  method  is  used  ?  Is  it  true  that  in 
many  college  classes  different  students  employ  different  methods,  so  that  the 
listener  can  not  tell,  for  example,  whether  the  student  is  saying  "  I "  or  "  I  do," 
"  I  love  "  or  "  I  buy  "  ?  Is  the  effect  of  this  diversity  to  silence  the  Roman 
tongue  ?  to  diminish  the  amount  of  oral  exercises,  of  metrical  reading,  etc.  ? 

(B.)  Is  uniformity,  if  practicable,  desirable  ?  What  would  be  its  effect 
on  the  student  ?  Would  it  lead  directly  to  greater  f  amiliarity  with  the  tongue 
by  the  use  of  ear  as  well  as  eye  ?  Would  it  indirectly  give  a  feeling  of  cer- 
titude and  companionship  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  teacher  ? 
Would  it  economize  time  and  attention  of  the  college  instructor,  by  remov- 
ing from  his  sphere  the  question  of  pronunciation  ?  Would  it  permit  freer 
use  of  dictation,  quotation,  oral  composition,  etc.  ?  Would  it  lessen  appre- 
ciably the  work  of  preparatory  schools  ?  Would  the  preparatory  teacher 
"  fit  "  students  better  if  he  were  free  from  the  conflict  of  pronunciation,  or 
were  not  subject  to  frequent  change  of  pronunciation  ? 

(C.)  Would  uniformity  of  pronunciation  effect  increased  interest  and  zest 
in  the  study  of  Latin,  or  add  to  its  students  ? 

(D.)  If  uniformity  were  desirable,  would  it  be  practicable  ?  If  the  body 
of  teachers  should  agree  upon  a  pronunciation,  would  it  be  wise  to  make  that 
pronunciation  a  universal  requirement  for  entrance  to  college  ? 

Etymolog  [of  Words  in  Chapter  IV  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War]. 

[The  references  by  numbers  are  to  the  numbered  sets  of  words  in  Halsey's 
"  Etymology  of  Latin  and  Greek."] 

Ea,  490.  Est,  459,  V  es,  s  =  breathe,  live,  be.  Per,  288.  Indicium  (fr. 
index,  fr.  indico)  =  in,  355  +  V  die,  die,  10  +  ium  ;  in  this  word  the  prefix 


1  See  p.  259. 
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in  =  unto ;  V  die  =  show ;  the  suffix  ium  =  the  action  (denoted  by  the  verb 
indico) ;  indicium  =  the  act  of  showing  unto,  information,  disclosure.  Enun- 
tiata,  fr.  enuntio  —  e,  472  4-  nuntio  ;  enuntio  —  to  say  out,  disclose,  report. 
Suis,  fr.  suus,  489.  Ex,  472.  Vinclis,  fr.  vinclum,  or  vinculum,  fr.  vincioy 
to  bind  +  culum  =  means  or  instrument ;  vinculum  =  that  with  which  any- 
thing is  bound,  a  bond,  fetter.  Causa,  60.  Dicere,  10.  Coegerunt,  fr. 
co^o  =  co  (for  com),  together  +  ao-o,  104 ;  co^o  =  to  drive  together,  collect, 
compel.  Damnaium,  225.  Pocnam,  310.  Sequi,  497.  -Die,  224.  Consti- 
tute, fr.  constituo,  =  con  (for  com,  a  prefix  signifying :  1,  together ;  2,  com- 
pletion or  intensity)  +  statuo,  175  ;  constituo  =  to  cause  to  stand,  fix,  estab- 
lish, appoint.  Causae,  60.  Dictionis,  fr.  dictio,  fr.  oJico  ,•  diet  (  V  10) 
+  io.  Judicium,  fr.  judex,  iv.judxco  =  jus  (  V  jug,  125)  +  dico  (  V  die,  10) 
+  iwm.  Familiam,  256.  Hominum,  157.  Decern,  8.  Co'egit,  fr.  coox),  104. 
ifr,  168.  Clientes,  58,  fr.  cliens,  or  cluens  (  ^  c£w,  hear),  one  who  hears,  a 
client,  dependent,  retainer.  Obaeratos,  fr.  obaeratus  =  ob  +  aeratus  (fr.  acs). 
Quorum,  fr.  oW,  519  ;  from  this  Latin  word  quorum  comes  the  English  word 
quorum,  tor  full  explanation  of  which  see  Eng.  diet.  Magnum,  387.  iVw- 
merum,  360.  Conduxit,  fr.  conduco  =  com  +  duco,  12.  iibs,  490.  Dicerety 
10.  Eripuit,  fr.  m/>io  —  c,  out  +  rapio,  Y  rap,  275.  Civitas,  44.  Incitata 
fr.  incito,  to  set  in  rapid  motion,  rouse,  excite  ;  wcifo  =  m,  355  +  c^o,  54. 
-4rmis,  408.  Jus,  125.  Exsequi  =  ex,  out,  472  +  seo/wi,  to  follow,  497  ;  ex- 
sequi  =  to  follow  out,  to  carry  out,  execute.  Hominum,  157.  Agris,  106. 
Magistratus  (  V  mag,  great),  387.  Mortuus  (  V  mor,  waste  away,  die),  393. 
Neque,  365.  -46csf  =  ab,  274  +  cs£,  459.  Suspitio,  ovsuspicio,  fr.  vb.  suspicio 
=  swi,  under,  in  an  under  or  secret  way,  326  +  specio,  to  look  at,  99 ;  sus- 
picio (vb.)  =  to  look  at  secretly,  to  suspect.  Arbitrantur,  509.  Ipse,  490. 
Mortem,  393.  Consciverit,  fr.  conscisco  =  com,  fully  or  completely  +  scisco, 
to  seek  to  know,  to  approve,  to  determine  upon ;  hence,  conscisco  signifies  to 
determine  fully  upon,  also  (as  a  result  of  such  determination)  to  bring  or  in- 
flict upon ;  e.  g.,  sibi  mortem  consciverit,  he  brought  death  upon  himself  = 
committed  suicide.  Observe  that  scisco  is  itself  an  inceptive  verb,  fr.  scio,  to 
distinguish,  discern,  know,  45  ;  and  sci,  the  root  of  scio,  means  "  split,  cleave, 
sever,  distinguish,  decide."  This  root,  as  likewise  the  roots  cer,  cri  (found  in 
cerno,  crimen,  discrimino,  69),  may  show  us  how  closely  connected  is  accurate 
discrimination  with  true  knowledge  or  science  (scientia). 

Schenectady,  May  2,  188^.  C.  S.  Halsey. 

"  I  should  like  a  grammar  reference  for  the  subjunctive  in  Hor.  Ep.  I,  X, 

"  Who  wrote  '  Poeia  nascitur  nonfit '  ?  " 

"  Have  you  noticed  that  the  true  reading  (in  the  Te  Deum)  is  doubtless 
■  Aeterne  fac  cum  Sanctis  tuis  gloria  munerari  '  ?  " 

Translation  of  Hor.  Od.  I,  IX,  in  Latine  for  December,  was  by  Professor 
Holbrooke,  of  Trinity.  The  translations  from  "Blackwood's,"  by  Lytton, 
have  been  published  by  Harpers. 
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"Nine  young  ladies  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  will  soon  give  a 
dramatic  presentation  of  1  The  Rudens,'  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  It 
will  be  given  in  the  original  Latin,  with  Roman  costumes  and  accessories^ 
The  young  ladies  will  assume  both  male  and  female  parts,  and  everything 
will  be  done  to  insure  its  successful  production.  The  '  mere  men  '  who  have- 
been  giving  classical  dramas  at  Harvard  must  look  out  for  their  laurels." 

The  Tribune. 

One  reason  why  so  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  high-schools  and  acad- 
emies fail  to  appreciate  the  benefit  they  receive  from  the  study  of  Latin  is,, 
that  the  range  of  the  authors  read  is  not  broad  enough.  Breakfast,  Caesar  ; 
dinner,  Virgil ;  tea,  Cicero — each  meal  as  long  as  the  polar  day.  No  wonder 
that  the  greatest  general,  poet,  and  orator  of  the  Roman  world  are  looked 
upon  as  the  only  Romans  who  spoke  or  wrote  Latin.  It  may  be  that  the- 
names  of  Horace,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Plautus,  and  Lucretius  are  mentioned  in  the 
class-room  ;  still,  little  is  said  of  their  lives  or  works.  For  those  who  take  a 
college  course,  a  general  acquaintance  with  these  authors  is  easily  made.. 
Those,  however,  who  take  a  college  course  comprise  a  small  portion  of  the 
number  studying  Latin  in  our  high-schools.  Why  can  there  not  be  a  general 
course  in  the  lower  schools  as  well  as  in  the  colleges  ? 

For  the  teachers  who  are  bound  to  the  old  ways  of  teaching  no  sweeping 
change  is  proposed.  Only  let  there  be  read  a  few  easy  and  entertaining  pas- 
sages from  authors  other  than  those  usually  read  in  the  schools,  and  great 
interest  will  be  aroused  in  the  pupils.  G. 

[The  editor  of  Latine  will  direct  the  department  of  Latin  in  the  summer 
schools  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  For  information  con- 
cerning the  former,  address  W.  L.  Montague,  A.  M.,  Amherst,  Mass.,  and,, 
concerning  the  latter,  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.] 

[Lines  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Trench)  to  his  successor 
at  Westminster  (Stanley),  and  translated  by  the  latter.] 

"  Si  qua  sede  sedes  et  sit  tibi  commoda  sedes, 
Ilia  sede  sedes,  nec  ab  ista  sede  recedes." 

"  If  on  a  seat  thyself  thou  seat, 
And  if  that  seat  be  sweet, 
Oh,  kindly  treat  that  kind  retreat, 
Nor  from  that  treat  retreat." 

Communicated  to  the  London  Guardian. 

THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN  ETYMOLOGY.   [C.  S.  Halsey.] 

A  language,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  is  to  be  acquired  chiefly  by  using 
it.  Words  are  to  be  learned  mainly  by  employing  them  in  sentences,  so  that 
their  force  in  combinations  may  be  clearly  known  and  felt.  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ancient  languages,  this  method  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  systematic 
study  of  the  grammar ;  and  separate  words  are  to  be  analyzed,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  understanding  the  meaning  attached  to  their  component  parts,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  those  parts  are  combined,  and  the  resulting 
signification  of  the  entire  word. 

The  parts  which  combine  to  form  a  word  may  be  placed  under  two  divis- 
isons :  1.  The  more  central  and  primitive  portion,  appearing  in  many  cases 
as  a  root.  2.  The  formative  parts,  namely,  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Of  these 
divisions,  the  second  is  (or  should  be)  treated,  in  the  grammar  of  Latin  or 
Greek,  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  and  practical  purposes.  The 
first  division  requires,  for  its  adequate  treatment,  a  work  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  etymology,  and  presenting  words  arranged  in  groups,  on  the  basis 
of  their  etymological  relation.  Words  thus  arranged  help  to  furnish  an 
orderly  and  practical  vocabulary,  and  they  become  fixed  in  the  mind  by  the 
very  association  that  binds  the  words  themselves  together — namely,  their 
etymological  relation  to  each  other.  The  study  of  words  so  arranged  might 
profitably  form  a  part  in  the  preparation  for  nearly  every  recitation  in  Latin. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  take  (from  an  etymology)  the  following  group  of 
words,  in  which  the  root  is  very  simple  and  evident : 

Fugio  (perfect,  fugi),  aufugio  (from  ab,  fugio),  confugio,  defugio,  diffugio, 
effugio,  per  fugio,  prof  tig  io,  r( fugio,  suffugio,  subter fugio,  transfugio,  fugo, 
fugito,  fuga,perfuga,  transfuga,  fugitivus,  rcfugium,  subterfugium,  fugax. 

In  all  these  words  we  find  a  common  syllable,  fug  (occurring  as  fug  or 
fug).  This  syllable  is  here  a  root.  We  find  attached  to  it  a  meaning  that  is 
common  to  all  the  words.  This  meaning  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  word 
"flee." 

By  joining  to  this  root  significant  elements,  we  may  render  its  meaning 
more  limited,  and  so  form  stems  and  then  words.  Thus,  by  adding  a  to  the 
root  fug,  we  form  ftiga,  the  stem  of  the  noun  fuga,  flight.  By  adding  to 
this  stem  the  various  case-suffixes,  we  may  inflect  the  noun  through  all  its 
variations  of  case  and  number. 

So,  also,  by  adding  to  the  root  fug,  the  suffix  a,  we  form  fuga,  the  stem 
of  the  verb  fugare,  to  put  to  flight.  By  adding  to  this  stem  the  various 
suffixes  that  make  up  the  verbal  endings,  we  may  inflect  the  verb  through  all 
its  variations  of  voice,  mood,  tense,  person,  and  number.  The  meaning  of 
all  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  preceding  group  of  words  may  easily  be 
learned  from  the  grammar  or  the  lexicon. 

In  many  sets  of  words  the  root-syllable  is  not  so  evident  or  uniform,  nor 
is  the  relationship  of  the  words  so  clear  at  first  view.  All  the  more  in  such 
cases  it  is  needful  to  have  the  words  arranged  in  groups.  For  example,  com- 
pare the  following  Latin  words,  which  belong  etymologically  together :  maneo, 
memini,  commentarius,  monco,  monslrum,  monsiro,  moneta,  medicus,  meditor. 
An  etymology  makes  it  very  clear  how  these  words  are  related ;  as  also  the 
relation  among  the  English  words  remain,  mind,  mean,  commentary,  admon- 
ish, monster,  demonstrate,  monetary,  money,  mint,  medical,  meditate.  Com- 
pare, also,  the  related  words  :  abscondo,  recondo,  credo,  familia,  fabricor,  facio, 
fio,  efficio  ;  along  with  which  we  may  place  the  related  English  words  ab- 
scond, recondite,  creed,  credit,  family,  fabricate,  fact,  amplify,  efficient. 
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In  conclusion,  by  the  use  of  the  etymology  and  the  grammar,  the  practice1 
of  word-formation  may  begin  in  its  simplest  form  with  the  very  outset  of  the 
study  of  Latin,  and  be  continued,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  recitations 
from  the  text,  through  the  entire  course.  Such  a  study  would  be  of  great 
advantage  for  mental  discipline,  and  for  the  practical  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

THE  INSTRUCTION  IN  LATIN  IN  THE  HIGH-SCHOOLS  OF  GER- 
MANY.  [L.  Zippel,  at  Greiz.] 

We  are  told  that  the  results  of  our  instruction  in  Latin  at  most  schools 
are  unsatisfactory.    These  complaints  amount  to  three  different  charges : 

a.  Our  pupils  no  longer  learn  how  to  write  Latin  with  ease. 

b.  They  do  not  attain  to  an  easy  mastery  of  the  classic  authors. 

c.  Even  grammatical  knowledge  is  far  from  perfect. 

We  inquire  after  the  causes  of  these  poor  results  and  find  various  answers. 
The  material  aspirations  are  steadily  on  the  increase  in  our  age ;  idealistic 
pursuits  offer  less  attractions  to  the  young,  who  are  preferring  the  practical 
and  useful  to  the  beautiful  and  the  ideal. 

Social  and  political  issues  absorb  the  attention  of  our  community  and  our 
scholars  in  a  growing  measure. 

Last,  not  least,  a  number  of  new  and  important  branches  of  learning  dis- 
pute with  the  Latin  studies  their  former  absolute  sway. 

But  especially  is  our  attention  drawn  to  the  evil  consequences  of  the  new 
methods  which  crowd  our  pupils'  minds  with  an  immensity  of  abstract  rules 
on  grammar  and  diction,  and  to  the  looseness  and  incoherency  of  our  plan  of 
instruction  in  single  classes  and  through  the  whole  curriculum. 

The  following  paper  (read  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Province 
of  Saxony)  is  an  attempt  to  vindicate  their  former  supremacy  to  the  Latin 
studies.  We  must  agree  to  establish  a  common  basis  of  instruction  for  all' 
our  Latin  classes  at  gymnasium,  and  to  make  up  by  unity  and  consistency  of 
our  teaching  for  the  obstacles  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  decrease  of 
time  for  the  Latin  instruction,  decreed  by  the  Governments  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony. 

We  submit  a  few  of  these  points,  which  would  seem  to  meet  all  existing 
troubles,  and  insure  the  former  substantial  results  against  the  competition  of 
other  sciences  and  the  limitations  of  time  : 

1.  Boys  are  more  attracted  through  what  they  read,  than  by  any  length 
and  breadth  of  forms  of  language ;  the  basis  of  all  our  instruction  is  to  be 
the  reading  of  our  classical  authors. 

2.  Grammar  must  be  made  attractive ;  the  pupil's  activities  must  be  called 
out  in  finding  the  laws  of  language  for  himself.  Grammar  is  to  be  largely 
induced  from  reading,  though  we  would  only  limit,  not  abolish,  the  traditional 
systematic  study  of  Latin  grammar. 

3.  We  must  will  that  our  scholars  acquire  a  solid  and  systematic  and  well- 
connected  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  To  this  end  the  whole  plan  of 
the  instruction  in  Latin  at  our  gymnasium  must  be  harmonized. 
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4.  To  this  it  is  proposed  that  all  means  of  Latin  instruction — the  gram- 
mar, the  Stylistik,  the  exercise-books,  and  the  editions  of  the  authors — be 
after  one  pattern. 

5.  We  can  only  succeed  by  the  joint  wisdom  of  scholars  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  their  practical  experience.  Therefore  we  suggest  that  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  our  province  appoint  a  committee  of  seventeen,  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  able  school-men,  two  or  three  from  each  grade  of  school. 
After  consultation  with  every  single  teacher  of  the  province,  the  deputies 
for  each  grade  will  bring  their  plan  before  the  full  committee,  and,  after  due 
deliberation,  one  member  is  chosen  editor-in-chief. 

6.  [Reference  is  made  to  the  "public-school  Latin  primer"  adopted  by 
the  nine  chief  collegiate  Latin  schools  of  England  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and 
•which  has  proved  a  marked  success.] 

(a.)  The  grammar  compiled,  then,  by  the  general  committee,  would  con- 
tain only  essentials,  in  the  tersest  form  and  with  great  clearness  of  print  and 
general  arrangement. 

(6.)  A  very  important  work  is  the  Book  for  Exercises.  These,  too,  must 
be  planned  for  all  classes,  on  the  same  leading  principles  which  are  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  general  committee.  As  general  hints  we  mention:  1. 
The  notes  to  be  in  an  appendix.  2.  The  stock  of  words  and  phrases  must 
be  taken  from  the  authors  read  in  the  classes.  3.  Vocabularies  and  phrase- 
ology are  to  be  added  separately.    4.  Connected  materials  for  higher  classes. 

(c.)  The  work  on  Latin  {Stylistik)  must  be  edited  by  some  teacher  of 
prima  and  secunda.  The  Stylistik  is  connected  with  the  Common  Book  of 
Exercises  by  the  Rules,  which  precede  a  number  of  those  exercises  and  point 
to  the  Stylistik. 

(d.)  All  authors  read  in  the  gymnasia  should  be  edited  on  a  common  prin- 
ciple. 

Study  of  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

Rules  of  grammar  must  be  learned  by  heart. 

The  course  of  grammar  is  based  on  the  reading-matter,  which  forms  the 
center  of  all  instruction. 

Class  VI  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  elements  of  the  Latin  sentence. 

V  completes  Etymology.  The  scholars  learn  the  Acc.  c.  Inf.  and  Parti- 
cipial Construction  as  parts. 

IV  learns  Syntax  with  Nepos,  Pausanias,  Cimon,  Timotheus. 

Ill,  the  same  with  Caesar.  The  author  must  appear  as  the  true  source 
and  authority  for  rule ;  the  rule-book  (grammar)  is  considered  as  a  help  by 
the  way. 

II  teaches  grammar  more  systematically  after  the  school  grammar.  Diffi- 
cult points  are  added.    Stylistik  is  prepared. 

I.  Systematic  treatment  of  Stylistik  with  the  adopted  book. 

The  abundance  of  grammatical  details,  usually  dispensed  at  our  classes, 
injures  and  suppresses  the  assimilation  of  vocabulary  and  phraseology.  The 
classes  V-IV  have  to  learn  the  stock  of  words  used  for  the  authors  and 
translation  from  the  vocabularies  which  are  added  to  exercise-book,  and  from 
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Nepos  and  Caesar.  With  IV  begins  the  study  of  phrases,  at  first  by  dictation, 
gradually  by  the  Latin  of  the  students. 

Latin  Authors. — We  recommend  Cicero  first  and  last,  and  Caesar  beside 
him.  But  Nepos  can  not  be  given  up.  We  add  Vergil,  Horace,  Livius,  Sal- 
lust,  and  Tacitus ;  and  for  I,  Quintilian ;  of  Cicero,  Pompeiana,  Catilinaria ; 
IV  Verres,  Sestio,  Milone,  Cato  Major,  Brutus,  from  De  Oratore  and  Let- 
ters.— In  II,  the  Second  Punic  War  of  Livy,  Sallust,  Catiline  Conspiracies  ; 
I,  Tacitus,  Germania,  and  Annals,  and  Inst.  Orat.  Quintilian.  The  object  of 
reading  the  authors  is  to  become  familiar  with  their  ideas.  All  exercises  on 
grammar  and  style  are  secondary  only  for  the  getting  at  the  meaning  of  the 
writer.  Extempore  translations  are  recommended  for  quicker  and  more 
enjoyable  reading.  Frequent  rehearsals  and  reports,  in  Latin  and  German,  of 
the  subjects  read  in  class.  Careful  translation  into  good  language.  Compo- 
sitions on  the  matter  presented  by  the  author.  Any  and  all  means  must  be 
employed  to  endear  the  author  to  the  pupils,  to  promote  depth  and  ease  of 
appreciation  and  self -activity  and  desire  for  reading  Latin. — From  NeueJlirb. 
f.  Ph.  u.  Paed.  [Translated  by  A.  A.  F.  Zuellig.] 

THE  RIGHT  WAY  OF  TEACHING    THE   USE   OF   THE  LATIN 
CASES.   [Some  Practical  Hints  by  K.  Sincke.] 

The  lowest  and  the  highest  classes  of  the  gymnasia  succeed  in  a  combi- 
nation of  reading-matter  and  grammatical  instruction.  The  teacher  of  VI 
(Sexta)  draws  the  elementary  grammatical  forms  from  the  first  Latin  reader 
for  the  "  tirones,"  and  Cicero  furnishes  abundance  of  material  for  syntactical 
difficulties  in  the  upper  classes. 

As  the  case  stands  in  our  German  (especially  North  German)  gymnasia, 
the  middle  classes  (Quarta,  and  the  two  Tertia)  have  not  struck  such  a  happy 
medium  between  their  classical  reading  and  their  study  of  grammatical  forms 
— viz.,  for  Quarta,  the  meaning  and  uses  of  the  Latin  cases.  The  prevailing 
course  of  instruction  hopelessly  severs  the  theory  of  grammar  and  the  reading 
of  the  classics.  The  grammatical  rule  is  accordingly  taught  and  illustrated 
by  model  sentences.  In  the  subsequent  reading  of  a  Latin  author,  special 
reference  is  made  at  each  occurring  example  to  the  model  sentence  and  rule 
memorized.  It  must  become  a  wearisome  exercise  for  the  scholar  to  fall 
back  upon  his  model  sentence  continually  and  have  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reading-matter  constantly  broken  in  upon  by  allusions  to  his  grammar.  The 
critic  thinks  that  the  reverse  is  the  right  way  for  teaching  the  use  of  the 
Latin  cases  in  Quarta  and  the  middle  classes.  A  classical  writer  is  studied  at 
our  schools  for  what  he  has  to  say  on  ancient  civilization  and  imperishable 
examples  of  greatness.  Only  for  setting  forth  the  accurate  meaning  of  the 
author,  we  must  introduce  queries  on  grammar  and  style. 

The  best  way  of  reading  a  Latin  writer  seems  to  be :  Study  in  a  class  with- 
out preparation,  and,  when  well  understood,  to  have  the  chapter  reviewed  again 
and  again,  till  the  mind  of  the  scholar  has  assimilated  that  portion  of  the 
book.  And  next  begins  the  work  for  the  pupil  of  digging  up  his  grammar 
and  learning  the  use  of  the  cases  in  Latin  by  his  own  guided  observations  and 
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inference.  Let  nobody  be  mistaken.  We  would  not  revive  Jacotot's  method, 
since  we  can  not  practice  induction  absolutely,  for  want  of  time,  ideal  though 
this  method  be.  Nepos  and  Caesar  furnish  not  absolutely  enough  materials 
for  the  use  of  the  cases,  but  enough  for  all  essential  applications  of  the  same. 
One  need  only  draw  a  phraseology  from  the  first  two  Lives  of  Nepos  to  be 
astonished  at  the  wealth  of  the  materials  for  rightly  interpreting  the  uses  of 
the  Latin  cases,  especially  the  ablative,  that  "  paratactical  case  par  excellence" 
that  seems  to  stand  in  Latin  for  most  dependent  relations  in  a  sentence  that 
are  not  those  of  noun  to  noun,  or  verb  to  noun.  The  traditional  method,  and 
especially  the  North  German  custom,  has  seemed  to  be :  Starting  with  rule 
and  model  sentences,  spinning  these  threads  out  into  oral  practice  and  writ- 
ten and  extempore  exercises,  and  landing  this  promiscuous  freight  in  the  har- 
bor of  our  classical  reading,  where  general  confusion  and  disgust  must  follow 
of  necessity.  Against  this  one-sided  separation  of  theory  and  reading,  which 
ends4n  a  mischievous  medley  of  both,  the  critic  proposes  an  untrammeled 
mastering  of  the  classical  text,  the  gathering  of  a  phraseology  therefrom,  and 
a  natural  development  of  the  grammatical  through  the  literary  Sprachgesichty 
so  that  when  the  grammar  is  opened  the  student  may  exclaim,  "  This  rule  I 
have  long  known,  because  I  was  induced  to  find  it  myself." 

From  the  German. 

MODERN  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HORACE'S  S OR ACTE. -[Harriet  J. 
Williams."] 

..."  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte  ?  "  Odes,  I,  9. 

..."  Save  Soracte's  height  displayed 
Not  now  in  snow  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 
For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing."  Byron. 

"  Soracte  rose  before  us,  bulging  up  quite  abruptly  out  of  the  plain,  and 
keeping  itself  entirely  distinct  from  the  whole  horizon  of  hills.  Byron  well 
compares  it  to  a  wave  just  on  the  bend,  and  about  to  break  over  toward  the 
spectator.  As  we  approached  it  nearer  and  nearer,  it  looked  like  the  bar- 
renest  great  rock  that  ever  protruded  out  of  the  substance  of  the  earth,  with 
scarcely  a  strip  or  a  spot  of  verdure  upon  its  steep  and  gray  declivities." 

Hawthorne. 

"  The  road  was  the  modern  Via  Flaminia,  which,  after  crossing  the  Treia, 
ascends  to  the  level  of  the  Campagna,  and  continues  through  a  country  par 
tially  wooded  and  cultivated,  yet  not  without  beauty,  to  the  foot  of  Soracte. 
The  mountain  itself  is  sufficient  to  obviate  all  tedium  on  the  ride.  At  first 
it  presents  the  form  of  a  dark  wedge  or  cone,  the  end  toward  you  being 
densely  clothed  with  woods ;  but,  as  you  approach,  it  lengthens  out  gradually, 
peak  after  peak  disclosing  itself,  till  it  presents  a  totally  different  aspect — a 
long,  serrated  ridge,  rising  at  first  in  bright-green  slopes  from  the  plain,  then. 
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darkening  above  with  a  belt  of  olive-groves,  and  terminating  in  a  bald  crest 
oi'  gray  rock,  jagged  and  craggy,  its  peaks  capped  with  white  convents,  which 
sparkle  in  the  sun  like  jewels  on  a  diadem.  The  whole  mass  reminds  one  of 
Gibraltar — it  is  about  the  same  length,  more  than  three  miles ;  it  rises  to 
about  the  same  height  above  the  plain  ;  it  has  the  same  pyramidal  view  when 
foreshortened ;  it  has  a  similar  line  of  jagged  peaks.  But  there  is  less  ab- 
ruptness and  more  fertility ;  there  is  not  the  stern,  savage  grandeur  of  the 
Spanish  rock ;  but  the  true  Italian  grace  and  ease  of  outline,  still  beautiful, 
though  verging  on  the  wild."  Dennis. 

"  In  a  geological  point  of  view  Soracte  is  interesting.  It  is  a  mass  of 
limestone,  rising  out  of  the  volcanic  plain,  not  resting  on  a  basis  of  tufa. 
One  of  those  convulsions  of  the  earth  which,  ejected  from  the  neighboring 
craters — the  matter  which  constitutes  the  surface  of  the  Campagna — up- 
heaved this  huge  mass  of  limestone,  and  either  drove  it  through  the  super- 
incumbent beds  of  tufa,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  upraised  it  previous  to 
the  volcanic  disturbances  of  this  district,  when  the  Campagna  lay  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean."  Dennis. 


GRAECO-R OMAN  SCULPTURE.   [R.  H.  Mather.} 

Statue  of  Pompey.  This  famous  portrait-statue  is  in  the 
Spada  Palace,  in  Rome.  It  is  colossal  and  is  nude,  save  a  short 
chlamys  which  hangs  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  face  is  un- 
doubtedly a  faithful  likeness,  and  is  spirited,  manly,  and  imperi- 
ous, but  not  at  all  intellectual ;  the  face  of  a  soldier,  but  not  a 
statesman.  It  is  probably  the  same  statue  which  the  Romans 
erected  to  his  honor  in  the  Curia,  in  gratitude  for  his  services  to 
the  nation.  It  was  while  it  was  there  that  Caesar  was  assassinated, 
and  at  its  foot  he  fell  and  spattered  it  with  his  blood. 

The  statue  of  Augustus,  discovered  in  1863  in  the  Villa  Livia, 
seven  miles  from  Rome,  is  another  work  of  this  class  which  is 
deserving  of  high  praise.  It  represents  the  monarch  in  full 
armor,  and  in  a  posture  of  great  ease  and  dignity.  The  mantle 
is  gathered  gracefully  about  the  waist  and  falls  on  the  left  arm, 
while  the  right  hand  is  extended,  as  though  he  were  in  the  act  of 
speaking  or  receiving  some  offering.  The  work  is  pre-eminently 
pleasing.  There  is  no  greatness  in  the  face,  but  kindness  and 
dignity  and  grace,  coupled  with  the  negative  virtues  of  the  be- 
loved Augustus  of  the  golden  age  of  Rome. 

This  closes  the  most  important  period  of  Grseco-Roman  sculp- 
ture ;  henceforth  we  must  treat  of  its  decline. 
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<COR  MEUM  TIBI  DEDO.1  [Translation.] 

i.  in. 

My  heart  to  thee  I  offer,  Thy  heart  is  wide  unfolded 

0  Jesu,  loveliest  one  !  For  me  to  enter  in ; 

Lo !  heart  for  heart  I  proffer,  That  mine  to  thine  close  folded, 

0  Jesu,  sweetest  one !  May  lose  both  self  and  sin. 

'Tis  hearts  alone  are  sought  of  thee ;  Ah,  Jesu  mine !  'twas  love  divine 

'Tis  only  hearts  are  loved  by  thee  ;  That  recked  not  pain,  my  love  tog  ain. 

Might  my  love  equal  thine  for  me,  Let  me  love  thee  as  thou  dost  me, 

0  Jesu,  sweetest  one  !  0  Jesu,  sweetest  one ! 

II.  IV. 

'  To  Grace,  what  shall  I  render,  In  this  I've  sure  salvation ; 

That  deigned  my  flesh  to  wear  ?  In  this,  secure  repose. 

To  Love,  what  service  tender,  My  love,  its  firm  foundation, 

That  stooped  my  ills  to  share  ?  My  heart,  its  bulwark  knows. 

Give  me,  thou  say'st,that  heart  of  thine;    This  rock  was  cleft  to  let  me  in. 
My  heart  I  bring,  see,  Jesu  mine !         This  Heart  grew  wan  my  heart  to  win. 
Could  I  love  thee  as  thou  lov'st  me,       This  my  defense  my  life  from  hence, 
0  Jesu,  tenderest  one  !  0  Jesu,  dearest  one  ! 

J.  E.  G. 

DEATH  OF  DAPHNIS.   [From  Eclogue  V.] 

MOPSUS  SINGS. 

Daphnis  was  wept  by  the  nymphs,  when  a  cruel  doom  had  destroyed  him ;  20 

You,  ye  hazels  and  streams,  attest  the  nymphs'  lamentations, 

When  she  that  bare  him,  embracing  the  pitiful  corpse  of  her  darling, 

Called  on  the  cruel  gods  and  stars  with  the  grief  of  a  mother. 

During  those  days  no  herdsmen  their  cattle  drove  from  the  pasture, 

Down  to  the  cool  streams,  Daphnis  ;  and  not  any  four-footed  creature  25 

Drank  of  the  river  a  drop,  or  touched  a  blade  of  green  herbage. 

As  is  the  vine  to  the  trees,  as  the  grapes  to  the  vine,  for  a  glory ;  32 

As  to  the  herds  are  the  bulls,  as  the  growing  crops  to  the  grain-fields, 

Thou  to  thy  friends  wert  a  glory  in  all  things.    After  Fate  took  thee 

Even  Pales  abandoned,  and  even  Apollo,  the  country ;  35 

Oft  in  the  furrows  to  which  are  committed  large  kernels  of  barley, 

Worthless  darnel  springs  up,  and  wild-oats,  barren  and  worthlesss  ; 

For  the  soft  violet  now,  for  the  brilliantly-colored  narcissus, 

Thistles  arise  from  the  ground  and  the  prickly  spines  of  the  thorn-bush. 

Sprinkle  the  ground  with  leaves,  over-curtain  the  fountains  with  shadows,  40 
Shepherds !  for  such  are  the  honors  that  Daphnis  would  have  us  accord  him ; 
Also  a  monument  build,  on  the  monument  add  the  inscription :  42 
*'  Here  in  the  woods  I  rest,  renowned  from  earth  unto  heaven ; 
Guard  of  the  beautiful  flock,  myself  the  more  beautiful,  Daphnis." 

1  See  Latine,  Yol.  II,  p.  170. 
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MENALCAS  RESPONDS. 

Such  is  thy  song  to  me,  0  poet  divine,  as  slumber  45 
Is  unto  weary  men  on  the  grass ;  as  the  quenching  of  thirst  is, 
During  the  summer's  heat,  at  a  leaping  brook  of  sweet  water. 

Daphnis  in  glory  beholds  the  unwonted  threshold  of  heaven,  56 
And  underneath  his  feet  sees  the  clouds  and  the  bright  constellations : 
Therefore  does  eager  delight  hold  the  woodlands  and  fields  all  enraptured, 
Pan  and  the  shepherd-lads,  and  also  the  maidenly  dryads.  59 
Neither  the  wolf  for  the  flock,  nor  the  nets  for  the  stags,  any  longer 
Meditate  mischief ;  repose  is  loved  by  the  kind-hearted  Daphnis. 
Even  the  unshorn  hills  now  fling  up  in  gladness  their  voices 
Unto  the  constellations  ;  even  the  cliffs  do  re-echo, 
Even  the  copses,  the  song :  "  A  god,  lo !  a  god  this,  Menalcas." 

Samuel  Y.  Cole. 

HORACE,  SATIRE  IX,  BOOK  I.   [Translation  in  hexameter.] 

[The  Satires  of  Horace  have  been  less  frequently  translated  than  the 
Odes.  The  following  is  the  only  attempt  known  to  the  present  translator  at 
rendering  this  amusing  satire  into  nearly  literal  English,  in  the  original 
measure.  There  may  be  an  interest  for  some  persons  who  do  not  read  Latin 
in  learning,  from  a  probably  exaggerated  sketch,  what  were  the  traits  of  one 
variety  of  the  Bore  two  thousand  years  ago. — Katharine  H.  Austin.'] 

I  was  walking  by  chance  in  the  Sacred  street,  and,  true  to  my  habit, 
Revolving  in  mind  some  trifles  or  other — absorbed  in  them  wholly. 
A  man  came  running  up  toward  me,  whom  really  I  knew  by  name  only, 
And,  seizing  my  hand,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  are  you,  my  dearest  of  fellows  ? 
"  Quite  well,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  at  present,  and  all  that  you  wish  I  crave 
also." 

He  joins  me.   I  try  to  anticipate :  "  Did  you  wish  to  see  me  for  something  ?  "* 

"  I  want  you  truly  to  know  me,"  he  answered,  "  for  I  am  accomplished." 

"  The  greater  your  value,"  said  I.    Wretchedly  longing  to  leave  him, 

I  quickened  my  steps.    I  paused  now  and  then  to  whisper  some  trifle 

Into  the  ear  of  my  boy,  while  I  felt  the  cold  perspiration 

E'en  on  my  feet.    "  0  happy  Bolanus,  in  being  quick-tempered  !  " 

I  envying,  said  in  my  heart,  as  the  foolish  fellow  kept  prattling, 

Praising  the  streets  and  the  city,  and  saying  whatever  he  thought  of. 

Perceiving  that  I  did  not  answer,  he  said :  "  You  are  wretchedly  pining^ 

I  see,  to  desert  me,  but  I  shall  hold  on  to  the  last,  I  assure  you. 

I  will  accompany  you,  as  far  as  your  errand  may  lead  you." 

"  Do  not  go  out  of  your  way.    I  call  on  a  friend  whom  you  know  not, 

Lying  ill,  far  over  the  Tiber,  near  the  gardens  of  Caesar." 

"  But  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  not  being  lazy,  I'll  follow." 

Then  droop  my  suffering  ears,  like  those  of  an  obstinate  donkey, 

When  a  burden  too  great  for  his  back  is  finally  fastened  upon  it. 
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The  fellow  commences :  "  If  really  you  knew  me,  you  would  not  like  Viscus 
Or  Varius  better  than  me ;  for  who  can  write  verses  more  swiftly  ? 
Who  can  more  gracefully  dance  ?    And  my  voice  let  Hermogenes  envy  ! " 
Here  was  a  chance  of  inquiring :  "  Have  you  a  mother — relations, 
To  whom  your  welfare  is  precious  ?  "    "  No,  not  a  relative  have  I ; 
I  have  buried  them  all."    "Ah!  happy  ones!"  thought  I,  "but  I  am  re- 
maining ! 

Finish  me !    Now  comes  the  sad  fate  foretold  by  the  old  Sabine  woman, 
When  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  sacred  urn  being  shaken,  she  chanted : 
'  Not  horrible  poison  will  carry  him  off,  nor  enemy's  weapon, 
Nor  pleurisy,  no,  nor  a  cough,  nor  gout,  howe'er  it  may  cripple ; 
Some  time  or  other  a  bore  will  consume  him.    So  let  him  shun  talkers 
If  he  knows  what  is  prudent,  when  once  he  attains  the  stature  of  man- 
hood.' " 

Now  we  had  reached  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
He,  as  it  chanced,  was  then  due  to  appear  in  court  as  defendant. 
Should  he  fail  to  do  this,  he  thereby  would  forfeit  his  bail  or  his  lawsuit. 
"  If  you  are  my  friend,"  said  he,  "you  here  will  aid  me  a  little." 
"  May  I  perish,  if  I  can  assist  you,  or  know  aught  of  this  jurisprudence ! 
Besides,  I  am  hastening  whither  I  told  you."    "  I  hesitate,"  said  he, 
"  Whether  to  give  you  up  or  my  lawsuit."    "  Me,  sir ;  by  all  means  !  " 
"  I  will  not !  "  he  said,  beginning  to  walk  on.    And  I  meekly  follow, 
Since  hard  it  is,  truly,  for  any,  to  struggle  on  with  a  victor. 
He  resumed  then :  "  How  do  you  stand  with  Maecenas,  that  man  of  sound 
judgment, 

Highly  select  in  his  friendships  ?    No  one  has  used  wealth  more  wisely. 
You'd  have  a  good  helper — one  who  would  be  an  obedient  second, 
If  you  would  but  make  use  of  my  services.    Why  !  may  I  die,  sir, 
If  then  you  would  not  remove  all  rivals  out  of  your  pathway ! " 
"  The  customs  there  are  not  what  you  think  them,  for  no  house  is  purer 
And  freer  from  all  such  abuses.    To  me  it  is  no  inconvenience 
That  another  is  richer  or  wiser  than  I.    To  each  his  allotment." 
"  You  tell  of  scarce  credible  wonders."    "  Yet  so  it  is,  notwithstanding." 
"You  kindle  a  greater  desire  that  I,  too,  may  share  his  acquaintance." 
"  You  have  but  to  wish  it ;  with  merit  like  yours,  you'll  easily  gain  it. 
And  he  is  a  man  to  be  wheedled,  and  therefore  he  guards  his  approaches.'* 
"  I'll  not  neglect  an  occasion,  I'll  gain  the  servants  by  presents. 
If  this  day  I  were  shut  out,  I  should  not  give  up,  but  by  watching, 
I'd  meet  him  at  last,  in  the  streets.    Be  sure,  I  shall  finally  have  him ! 
Nothing  is  gained  in  life  without  mighty  effort,  by  mortals." 
While  he  is  saying  these  things,  Fuscus  Aristius  meets  me, 
A  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  one  who  knows  perfectly  this  fellow's  habits. 
We  stop  ;  and  "  Whence  do  you  come  ?  "    "  Whither  go  you  ?  "  we  ask  and 
we  answer. 

I  pinch  him,  and  clutch  his  insensible  arms,  while  nodding  and  winking 
That  he  may  release  me.    But  laughing  with  mischievous  humor, 
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He  seems  not  to  notice  my  hints.    Mv  wrath  in  the  mean  time  is  boilinc 
"  You  certainly  said  that  you  wished  to  tell  me  something  in  private — " 
He  replies :  "I  remember  distinctly,  but  will  say  it  on  better  occasion. 
This  is  the  thirtieth  Sabbath.    Do  you  wish  to  scoff  at  the  Jews,  then  ? — " 
"  I  have  no  superstitions,"  I  say. — "  But  /have,  I'm  somewhat  weaker, 
One  of  the  great  multitude.    Excuse  me ;  I'll  talk  with  you  later." 
Ah !  that  this  day  of  darkness  e'er  should  have  risen  upon  me ! 
The  rogue  then  retreats  and  leaves  me  powerless  under  the  plowshare. 
By  chance  the  other's  opponent  now  meets  him  with  loud  exclamation : 
u  Where  are  you  going,  you  scoundrel?    Will  you,  sir,  witness  the  sum- 
mons ?  " 

I  willingly  give  him  my  ear ; 1  he  drags  my  foe  off  to  the  court-house, 
'Mid  clamor  and  crowding  on  all  sides.    And  thus  Apollo  preserved  me. 

From  the  Providence  Journal. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  SUN-DIAL. 

(Cwmaldoli  Convent,  near  Naples.) 
"  Horam  dum  quaeris,  sensim  tua  fata  propinquant ; 
Haec  memora,  et  tibi  non  peritura  para. 

You  seek  the  hour ;  Fate  nears  with  stealthy  stride : 
This  meditate,  and  goods  that  last  provide." 
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1  If  a  defendant  did  not  appear,  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  carry  him  to 
court  by  force.   In  such  case  the  plaintiff  called  on  any  by-stander  to  witness 
that  he  (the  defendant)  "has  been  duly  summoned,  touched  the  ear  of  the 
witness,  and  dragged  the  defendant  into  court."    (See  notes  in  Lincoln's 
Horace.") 
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Gillett.    God  in  Human  Thought.    Vol.  I,  chaps,  xiv  and  xvi. 
Merivale,  C.    History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.    Chap.  liv. 
De  Quincey.    Hist,  and  Crit.  Essays.    Vol.  II,  "  Style  "  and  "  Rhetoric." 
Pinder,  N.    Less-known  Latin  poets.    Oxford,  1869. 

2.  Velleius  Paterculus. 
Delphin  edition.    London,  1822. 

3.  Phaedrus. 

Boston  edition.    Fabulae  Expurgatae,  with  Notes.  1834. 
Oxford  edition.    The  Fables,  with  Notes.  1868. 
Walford,  E.    Select  Fables,  with  Notes.    London,  1872. 
White,  J.  T.    Select  Fables,  with  Notes.    London,  1866. 

4.  M.  A.  Seneca. 
Bibliotheque  Classique  Latin.    Paris,  1832. 

5.  L.  A.  Seneca. 

•^onington,  J.    Later  Roman  Tragedy — Seneca.    (In  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings, Vol.  I.) 

Farrar,  F.  W.    Seekers  after  God.    London  and  New  York,  187*7. 

Holland,  F.  M.    Reign  of  the  Stoics.    New  York,  1879. 

Jackson,  W.  T.    Seneca  and  Kant.    Dayton,  0.,  1881. 

L'Estrange.    Extracts  on  Morals.    London,  1854. 

Martha,  C.    Les  Moralistes  sous  l'Empire  Romain.    Paris,  1872. 

Montaigne.    Essays.    Book  II,  chap,  xxxii. 

Ritter,  H.    History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.    Vol.  IV. 

Schlegel,  A.  W.    Dramatic  Literature.    Lect.  xv. 

Elzevir  edition,  with  Notes.  1679. 

Variorum  edition  of  the  tragedies.  1728. 

Review  Articles : 

Westm.,  88,  43  (1867) ;  114,  309  (1880). 
Blackwood,  8,  311. 
Gent.  Mag.,  18,  605. 
Meth.  Quart.,  36,  197. 
Nat.  Quart.,  17,  1. 

6.  Lucan. 

Blair.    Lectures  on  Rhetoric.    Lect.  xliv. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

-Chalmers.    English  Poets.    Vol.  XX. 

Anderson.    British  Poets.    Vol  XII. 

Blackwood,  116,  667. 

Lond.  Quart.,  127,  243. 

Heitland  and  Haskins.    Book  I,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  London, 
1875. 

Variorum  edition,  1669. 

Trevelyan.    Life  of  Lord  Macaulay,  for  criticism  upon  several  passages. 

7.  Persius. 

Conington,  J.    The  Satires,  with  Commentary.    Oxford,  1872. 

Dryden,  J.    Translations  of  the  Satires,  in  his  works. 

Drummond.    The  Satires  in  English  Verse,  with  Notes. 

Gifford,  W.    Metrical  Version  of  the  Satires  in  Sanford  and  Walsh's 

British  Poets.    Vol.  XLIV. 
-Gildersleeve,  B.  L.  Satires,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  New  York,  1875. 
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Macleane,  A.  J.  Satires,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary.  London,, 
1867. 

Pretor,  A.    Satires,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.    London,  1868. 

Am.  Ch.  Rev.,  27,  508. 

Dial,  1,  117. 

Eclectic  Rev.,  10,  794. 

Quar.,  1,  311. 

8.  Curtius  Rufus. 

Crosby,  W.  H.    History  of  Alexander  the  Great.    New  York,  1883 
Heitland  and  Raven.    Selections,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  London,, 
1879. 

Schmitz  and  Zumpt.  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Philadelphia, 
1852. 

B.  THE  FLAVIAN  DIVISION. 

1.  In  general. 

Merivale,  C.    History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.    Chaps,  lx,  lxiv 
Pinder,  N.    Selections  from  less-known  Latin  Poets. 
Dem.  Rev.,  14,  581. 

Gillett.    God  in  Human  Thought.    Vol.  I,  chaps,  xiv,  xv. 

2.  Quintilian. 

Bonnell,  E.    Lexicon  Quintilianeum.    Leipsic,  1834. 

Frieze,  H.  S.  The  Institutions.  Books  X,  XII,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.    New  York,  1883. 

Bonnell,  E.    Instituticnis  Oratoriae,  Liber  X.    Berlin,  1863. 

Kriiger,  G.  T.  A.    Institutionis  Oratoriae,  Liber  X.    Leipsic,  1861. 

Mayor,  J.  E.  B.  Institut.  Orat.  Liber  X,  with  Introduction  and  Com- 
mentary (incomplete).    London,  1872. 

Wolffius,  G.  A.  B.  De  Institutione  Oratoria.  Libri  XII,  with  Notes. 
Leipsic,  1821. 

3.  Pliny  {the  Elder). 

Urlichs,  L.    Chrestomathia  Pliniana,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  (in 

German).    Berlin,  1857. 
London  Quarterly,  16,  412. 
All  the  Year  Round,  1,  424. 
Arch.,  6,  67. 

4.  Pliny  (the  Younger). 

Church  and  Brodribb.  Selections  from  the  Letters,  with  Notes.  London 
1881. 

Church  and  Brodribb.    Pliny  and  his  Letters.    Philadelphia,  1872. 

Edwards.    Epistolae  Selectae,  with  Notes.    London,  1853. 

Mayor  and  Rendall.    Book  III,  with  Life  and  Notes.    London,  1880. 

Pritchard  and  Bernard.    Select  Letters,  with  Notes.    London,  1872. 

Fortnightly  Review,  13,  704.    Art.  by  H.  F.  Pelham. 

Kraut.    On  the  sytax  and  style  (in  German).  1872. 

Lagergren.    De  Vita  et  Elocutione.    Upsala,  1872. 

Dub.  Univ.,  87,  478. 

Eclect.  Mag.,  75,  330. 

Fortn.,  33,  227. 

Littell,  12,  451. 

Meth.  M.,  36,  289. 

Westm.,  103,  312. 

So.  Lit.  Mess.,  10,  360. 
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Bigelow,  J.    On  Pliny's  account  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  "  Modern 

Inquiries."    Boston,  1867. 
Schaff.    On  Pliny's  letter  respecting  the  early  Christians,  in  "  Hist,  of 

Christ.  Church."    Vol.  I. 

5.  Tacitus. 

Beesly.  Germanicus :  Extracts  from  the  Annals,  with  Notes.  London,  1876. 
Boetticher.   Essay  on  the  Style  ;  translated  in  Dr.  William  Smith's  edition. 
Bunsen.    God  in  History.    Vol.  II,  chaps,  xxiv,  xxv. 
Church  and  Brodribb.    Agricola  and  Germania,  with  Notes.  London, 
1877. 

Church  and  Brodribb.    Annals.    Book  VI,  with  Notes. 

Donne,  W.  B.    Tacitus  and  his  Writings.    (Collins's  Classics  Series.) 

Philadelphia,  1873. 
Draeger.    Essay  on  the  language  and  style,  translated  in  Holbrook's 

edition  of  the  Annals  and  in  Champlin's  Selections  (Boston,  1876). 
Frost,  P.    Annals,  with  introduction  on  life  and  style,  and  commentary. 

London,  1872. 

Furneaux,  H.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Vol.  I,  Books  I-VI.    Oxford,  1884. 

Gent,  G.  W.    Annals.    Books  I-VI,  with  Notes.    London,  1876. 

Holbrook,  G.  0.    Annals,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.    London,  1882. 

Latham,  R.  G.  Germania,  with  ethnological  dissertation  and  notes.  Lon- 
don, 1851. 

Nipperdey,  K.  Annals,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  translated  by  H. 
Browne.    London,  1852.    Two  vols. 

Oxford  Pocket  Classics.  Annals,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Three 
vols.    London,  1870. 

Simcox,  W.  H.    Histories,  with  Notes.    Two  vols.    London,  1876. 

Smith,  William.  Germania,  Agricola,  and  Annals.  Book  I,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    London,  1872. 

Arch.,  27,  15. 

Chr.  Remembr.,  48,  144. 

Edin.  Rev.,  148,  437. 

Fraser,  40,  80  ;  68,  102. 

Mo.  Rel.  M.,  12,  258. 

No.  Am.,  6,  324. 

So.  M.,  13,  759. 

6.  Martial. 

Booth,  J.  Epigrams  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Introduction.  London, 
1865. 

Dodd,  H.  P.    Epigrammatists :  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern.  Lon- 
don, 1870. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Paley  and  Stone.  Select  Epigrams,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Lon- 
don, 1868. 

Conington,  J.    Miscellaneous  Writings.    Vol.  II. 

Stephenson,  H.  M.  Select  Epigrams,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Lon- 
don, 1880. 

Webb,  W.  T.    Select  Epigrams  for  English  Readers.    Text,  with  Poetic 

Version  and  Introduction.    London,  1880. 
Contemp.  Rev.,  14,  616.    Epigrammatists  and  Epigrams. 
Cornhill,  19,  446.    Martial  and  his  Writings. 
Eclectic  Mag.,  35,  542.    Epigrams  and  Epigrammatists. 
Littell,  76,  516.    Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Scribner,  8,  462.    Epigrams  of  Martial. 
Westminster,  59,  408.    Martial  and  his  Times. 
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7.  Juvenal. 

Badham.    The  Satires  in  English  Verse. 

Boyd.    Thirteen  Satires,  with  Notes.    London,  1864. 

Dryden,  J.    Verse  Translations  (in  his  works  and  in  Chalmers's  English 

Poets).    Vol.  XIX. 
Encycloptedia  Britannica. 

Escott,  T.  H.  S.    Satires,  with  Prolegomena  and  Notes.    London,  1878. 
Hannay,  J.    Satire  and  Satirists. 

Hardy.    Thirteen  Satires,  with  Notes  and  Introduction.    London,  1883. 
Macleane,  A.  J.    Satires,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary.  London,. 
1867. 

Mayor,  J.  E.  B.  Thirteen  Satires,  with  Commentary.  Two  vols.   London, , 
1878. 

Simcox,  G.  A.    Satires,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.    London,  1873. 

Welford,  E.    Juvenal  and  his  Writings  (in  Collins's  series). 

Am.  Ch.  Rev.,  26,  235. 

Eclect.,  7,  511  ;  12,  410. 

Knick.,  34,  37. 

Nat.  Quar.,  8,  229. 

Presb.  R.,  1,  34. 

Quart.,  8,  60. 

Westm.,  100,  66. 

8.  Papinius  Statins. 

Conington,  J.    Latin  Roman  Epic  (in  Miscellaneous  Writings). 
Lewis,  W.  L.    Thebaid  in  English  Verse,  with  Notes.    Two  vols. 
British  Quart.,  26,  281.    Statius  and  his  Age. 
Fortnightly,  35,  560.    Statius  and  his  Age. 
No.  Brit.,  40,  144. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

Halsey,  C.  S.  An  Etymology  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Ginn,  Heath  & 
Co.  Pp.  252.  We  can  not  but  urge  every  teacher  of  Latin  to  possess  this 
admirable  manual,  which  has  run  the  gantlet  of  the  critics,  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  the  highest  success.  Principal  Halsey  has  made  the  teaching  of 
etymology  much  more  practicable. 

Smalley,  Frank.  (1.)  Analysis  and  Formation  of  Latin  Words.  Syra- 
cuse. Pp.  87,  with  Tables.  The  tables  at  the  end  can  be  wisely  used.  (2.) 
Latin  Verse.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Pp.  42.  An  exceedingly  handy  manual  of 
prosody.   Schemes  are  given  of  metres  of  Horace  and  Catullus,  with  an  index. 

Blackman,  F.  A.  Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises.  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 
Pp.  146  +  114.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  grammar  is  the  massing  all  the 
"  coarse  print  "  at  the  top  of  the  page.  The  author  modestly  says  :  "  If  the 
plan  and  arrangement  do  not  justify  its  publication,  there  is  nothing  else  in 
it  to  do  so."    In  the  exercises,  all  the  words  are  taken  from  Caesar,  B.  G.  I. 

Dr.  August  Wilhelm  Hofmann.  Inaugural  Address  (with  an  Appen- 
dix). Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  Pp.  77.  This  little  pamphlet  contains  unassail- 
able testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
German  scientist  strikes  strong  blows  for  the  classics. 

Harkness,  Albert.  First  Year  in  Latin  and  Latin  Exercises  for 
First  Year.  Professor  Harkness  has  a  teacher's  intuition,  and  has  here 
manifested  it  again.  He  has  wisely  introduced  Reading  at  Sight  (with  the 
suggestions).  The  Paradigms  and  Rules  are  inserted  in  the  language  of  his 
Grammar.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


HARKNESS'S 

Complete  Course  in  Latin  for 
the  First  Year. 

Harkness's  Complete  Latin  Course  for  the  First  Year  con- 
tains a  series  of  simple  exercises  progressively  arranged,  and  designed  to 
lead  the  way  directly  to  connected  discourse,  together  with  numerous  exer- 
cises and  passages  intended  for  practice  in  sight-reading  and  composition 
exercise,  accompanied  by  frequent  suggestions  to  the  learner ;  also  a  Gram- 
matical Outline,  with  paradigms  of  declension  and  conjugation,  and  all 
needed  rules  of  syntax  and  statements  of  grammatical  principles,  given  in 
the  exact  form  and  language  in  which  they  occur  in  "  Harkness's  Standard 
Latin  Grammar"  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  complete  introductory  book 
in  Latin,  no  other  grammar  being  required. 

The  same  work  will  be  furnished,  when  desired,  without  the  Grammati- 
cal Outline,  under  the  title  : 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Writing  Latin,  with 
Frequent  Practice  in  Reading  at  Sight,  intended  as  a  companion- 
book  to  Harkness's  Standard  Latin  Grammar. 

Both  editions  contain  numerous  notes  and  suggestions,  and  an  adequate 
Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary. 

.  Harkness's  Complete  Latin  Course  for  the  First  Year  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  book,  and  brings  out  more  clearly  than  any  other  intro- 
ductory Latin  book  now  published,  the  latest  and  most  approved  theories 
and  methods  of  Latin  instruction.  It  will  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  peculiarly 
practical  nature  of  the  drill  which  it  will  afford  upon  etymological  distinc- 
tions and  the  perplexing  idiomatic  forms  of  Latin  discourse,  as  well  as  the 
facility  with  which  it  will  enable  the  pupil  to  take  up  and  master  the  diffi- 
culties of  Latin  syntax.  It  makes  the  transition  from  the  simple  sentence 
to  connected  discourse  so  easy  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  work  is  in  every  way  worthy  to  take  its  place  in  the  unrivaled  Latin 
series  of  which  it  will  be  the  introductory  book. 

Teachers  are  invited  to  examine  Harkness's  Complete  Latin 
Course  for  the  First  Year  before  starting  another  class  in  Latin.  We 
feel  confident  that  a  careful  examination  will  result  in  its  adoption. 

All  classical  and  high  schools  where  Latin  is  taught,  and  especially  those 
schools  which  aim  to  do  thorough  college  preparatory  work,  should  use 
Harkness's  Complete  Latin  Course  for  the  First  Year,  Hark- 
ness's Standard  Latin  Grammar,  and  Standard  Latin  T*exts. 

Favorable  terms  of  exchange  will  be  furnished  to  those  schools  using 
any  other  Latin  Grammar  than  Harkness's  Standard  Edition,  and  corre- 
spondence in  reference  to  the  same  is  respectfully  solicited. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


KIP*  The  whole  Latin  series  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  may  now  be  had,  with  references  to  Harkness's  Stand- 
ard Latin  Grammar,  most  of  them  in  the  new  and  beautiful 
binding  corresponding  to  the  Grammar.    They  include  the 


following  editions  :  Exch.  Intr0. 

prices,  prices. 

Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Book         .  .          .          .    $0  87 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition          .          .  .          .           0  87 

Arnold's  Cornelius  Nepos       .          .          .  .          .                1  05 

Butler's  Sallust's  Jugurtha  and  Catiline  .          .  .          .           1  22 

Cicero  de  Officiis        .          .          .          .  .          .                0  87 

Crosby's  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus  .          .          .  .          .           1  05 

Frieze's  Quintilian     .          .          .          .  .          .                1  05 

Frieze's  Vergil's  JEneid,  with  Notes       .          .  .           .           1  40 

Frieze's  Vergil's  iEneid,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary  .          .                1  30 
Frieze's  Six  Books  of  Vergil's  ^Eneid,  Geoigics,  and  Bu- 
colics, with  Notes  and  Dictionary          .  .          .                1  30 
Frieze's  Vergil  complete,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary  .          .           1  60 
Frieze's  Vergilian  Dictionary .          .          .  .          .                0  80 

Harkness's  Arnold's  First  Latin  Book     .          .  .         $0  75      1  05 

Harkness's  Arnold's  Second  Latin  Book       .  .          .                0  87 

Harkness's  Introductory  Latin  Book      .          .  .                    0  87 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar    .          .          .  .               0  75      1  05 

Harkness's  Standard  Latin  Grammar  (edition  of  1881)    .  0  75      1  12 

Harkness's  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar       .  .          .                0  87 

Harkness's  Latin  Reader  .          .          .          .  .          0  60     0  87 

Harkness's  New  Latin  Reader          .          .  .               0  60     0  87 

Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  with  Exercises           .  .          0  75      1  05 
Harkness's  Complete  Latin  Course  for  the  First  Year 

Harkness's  Progressive  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Writing 
Latin  ....... 

Harkness's  Latin  Prose  Composition       .          .  .          0  75      1  05 

Harkness's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Part  II  .          .               0  75 

Harkness's  Cgesar,  with  Dictionary          .          .  .          0  70     1  05 

Harkness's  Cicero      .          .          .          .  .          .     0  75      1  05 

Harkness's  Cicero,  with  Dictionary         .          .  .          0  90      1  22 
Harkness's  Sallust's  Catiline,  with  Dictionary  .               0  75      0  90 
Harkness's  Course  in  Caesar,  Sallust,  and  Cicero,  with  Dic- 
tionary   .          .          .          .          .  .          .     1  25      1  40 

Johnson's  Cicero's  Select  Orations          .          .  .          .          1  05 

Lincoln's  Horace       .          .          .          .  .          .               1  22 

Lincoln's  Livy     .          .          .          .          .  .          .           1  22 

Lincoln's  Ovid           .          .          .          .  .          .                1  00 

Lincoln's  Ovid,  with  Dictionary   .          .          .  .          .           1  22 

Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos     .          .          .  .          .                1  22 

Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos,  for  sight  reading       .  .          .           1  00 

Lord's  Cicero's  Laelius          .          .          .  .          .                0  72 

Sewall's  Latin  Speaker     .          .          .          .  .          .          0  80 

Tyler's  Tacitus          .          .          .          .  .          .          .      1  22 

Tyler's  Germania  and  Agricola    .          .          .  .          .           0  87 


Teachers  of  Latin  who  would  like  to  examine  any 
of  the  above  series  with  a  view  to  adoption  are  requested  to 
address  the  publishers  or  any  of  their  agents. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  YorTc,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


NEW  LATIN  TEXTS. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  Latin  texts  recently  published. 
They  all  have  references  to  Harkness's  Standard  Latin  Grammar,  and 
are  bound  uniform  with  it,  in  cloth,  with  leather  back. 

1.  Selections  from  Ovid,  with  notes  and  vocabulary.  Edited  by  Professor 
John  L.  Lincoln,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Brown  University. 

This  new  work  has  been  prepared  with  the  same  care  and  scholarly  taste 
which  have  marked  the  former  works  of  Professor  Lincoln,  and  which  have 
made  them  so  justly  popular. 

2.  Cornelius  Nepos.  Edited  by  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Boston  University.  This  edition  of  the  works  of  Cornelius 
Nepos  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  those  students  learning  to  read 
at  sight,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  who  desire  to  give  their  classes  sup- 
plementary work  in  translating  and  sight-reading.  It  contains  frequent  illustra- 
tions and  very  full  and  complete  notes.  It  is  published  with  and  without  a 
vocabulary. 

3.  Frieze's  Editions  of  "Vergil  have  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised, 
and  now  includo  the  following  : 

Frieze's  Vergil's  iEneid,  with  Notes        -  Intro,  price,  $1.40 

Frieze's  Vergil's  iEneid,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary  -  u       "  1.30 
Frieze's  Six  Books  of  Vergil's  iEneid,  Georgics,  and 

Bucolics,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary               -  "      "  1.30 

Frieze's  Vergil  Complete,  with  Notes  and  Dictionary  "       "  1.60 

Frieze's  Vergilian  Dictionary   "      "  0.80 

4.  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus,  edited  by  William  Heney  Ceosbt,  formerly 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Rutgers  College,  containing  the  "  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,"  by  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus,  carefully  revised  from  the  author's  previous 
edition. 

5.  Cicero's  Laelius,  edited  by  John  K.  Lord,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
in  Dartmouth  College,  containing  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  and  the  text  of  the  Laelius  or  De  Amicitia,  together  with  a  careful  and 
scholarly  analysis  of  the  Essay,  and  full  English  notes.  It  is  adapted  to  either 
high-school  and  seminary  or  college  use. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


Non  tarn  praecia.ru m  est  scire  LATIN E  quam  turpe  nescire. — Cic. 


LATINE 

(Founded  and  edited  by  Edgar  S.  Shumway^), 
while  preserving:  the  characteristics  which  have  won  it  its  position,  will  develop 
still  further  its  practical  aids  for  Latinists.    To  this  end  the 

ENGLISH  SUPPLEMENT 

will  be  allowed  more  space.  Especial  importance  will  be  given  to  the  depart- 
ment of 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 

which  will  constitute  such  a  "  free  parliament"  for  Latin  teachers  and  students 
as  exists  nowhere  else.  Questions  may  be  sent  by  any  reader  on  any  point  con- 
cerning interpretation,  construction,  method  of  teaching,  value  of  editions,  etc. 
Almost  every  teacher  meets  difficulties  upon  which  he  wishes  advice.  Latine 
offers  a  hearty  invitation  to  questions  upon  such  points,  with  the  condition 
that  the  names  of  correspondents  shall  be  given — not  for  publication,  unless  by 
express  permission.  "Notes  and  Queries"  will,  from  its  restriction  to  Latin 
subjects,  prove  a  vade  mecum  to  every  teacher  of  Latin.  It  will  include  in  its 
ecope  both  preparatory  and  college  Latin.  A  glance  at  its  list  of  contributors 
shows  that  here  practical  and  complete  answers  may  be  expected. 
From  authoritative  English,  Irench,  and  especially  from  German, 

PHILOLOGICAL  AND  PEDAGOGICAL  JOURNALS,  ' 

the  most  valuable  articles  dealing  with  Latin  will  be  reproduced — sometimes  in 
full,  sometimes  condensed.  The  American  teacher  will  thus  obtain  in  Lattke, 
separated  from  a  mass  of  matter  pertaining  to  other  languages,  and  relieved  of 
such  contents  as  are  of  only  local  interest,  what  would  otherwise  cost  him  much 
time,  labor,  and  expense.  Kot  only  from  current  philological  literature,  but 
from  files  of  leading  journals,  will  careful  selections  be  made.    The  special 

BOOK  LISTS  and  TRANSLATIONS 

will  be  kept  up  to  Latine's  high  standard.  In 

BOOK  NOTICES 

the  object  will  be  to  indicate,  paucis  verbis,  the  excellent  as  well  as  the  defective 
features  of  new  editions  of  Latin  text-books,  foreign  and  American,  as  early  as 
possible  after  their  publication.  By  distinct  understanding  with  the  publishers 
of  Latine,  its  reviews  are  entirely  independent  and  free  from  the  partiality 
which  sometimes  mars  book  reviews. 

For  the  lover  of  Latin  literature,  the  admirer  of  that  wonderful  people,  and 
the  cherisher  of  their  memoria  sempiterna,  Latine  has  in  store  rich  treats ;  and 
will  continue  to  urge  the  reading  of  Latin  for  the  Latin — an  immediate  and 
sufficient  object. 

While  thus  calling  especial  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  English  Supple- 
ment (an  experiment  introduced  this  year),  we  take  pleasure  in  predicting  steady 

mprovement  in  the  quality  of  the 

ARTICLES  PRINTED  IN  LATIN. 

Features  will  be :  Selections  from,  or  exercises  in  Latin  upon,  rare  or  espe- 
cially interesting  books  and  pamphlets ;  translations  into  Latin  from  Greek  and 
English ;  Latin  correspondence  of  to-day,  with  occasional  reprints  of  letters  of 
Scaliger,  et  al.  ;  Latin  colloquia  on  Roman  antiquities,  history^  geography,  etc., 
and  upon  quite  modem  subjects ;  ecclesiastical  Latin,  from  Latin  Bible,  hymns, 
Church  Fathers,  etc. ;  special  lessons  in  preparatory  and  college  Latin ;  epigrams, 
enigmas,  etc. 

Latine  aims  to  become  more  and  more  the 

INDISPENSABLE  JOURNAL 

of  the  Latin  teacher  and  student,  and  claims  their  continued  support,  not  alone 
for  what  it  will  do,  but  for  what  it  has  done.    Danda  opera  est. 

$W  The  desirability  of  immediate  subscription  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  edition  is  limited,  and  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  secure  Vol.  I  (1882-'83). 

Subscriptions  ($3.00  for  the  school  year,  specimen  copies  35  cents)  should  be 
sent  the  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 
New  York  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 


